MATTER AND FORM IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN SCIENCE 


N the February number of THE MONTH the Editor has 
I given expression to the desire of many Catholics, especi- 

ally those who have to deal with the physical sciences or 
with philosophy, for an accurate statement of the position 
of Catholic Philosophy relative to the discoveries of modern 
science. Unfortunately in the past Catholic Apologists have 
been too often content with the negative policy of endeavour- 
ing to pick holes in the arguments for any new theory. Taking 
their stand on what they imagined to be the unalterable teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church, and without going to the trouble 
of distinguishing between what is essential and what is acci- 
dental to that teaching, they have often done more harm than 
good by affording ground for the accusation that the Church 
is reactionary and opposed to research. On the other hand, 
there have been many who were inclined to welcome new 
theories without due sifting of the evidence or due regard to 
the consequences ; and when their misguided zeal has tended 
to oppose Catholic teaching on essential matters, their 
opinions have rightly and necessarily been forbidden by the 
authorities of the Church, thereby again affording ground for 
the accusation of reactionist tendencies. Both extremes have 
lamentable results, but the middle course is admittedly a diffi- 
cult one to steer; it requires a considerable amount of learn- 
ing, combined with good critical judgment and a wholesome 
reverence for tradition. Yet, if Catholic philosophy is to 
hold its rightful place among the philosophies of the world, 
the task must be attempted, and the sooner the better. 

One portion of this task is to weigh accurately the present 
force and validity of those arguments and proofs which the 
older Scholastic philosophers drew for their theories from the 
physical science of their age. Much time may be wasted and 
much ridicule incurred in the endeavour to adapt old proofs 
or old explanations to modern discoveries, when these dis- 
coveries have really revolutionized our fundamental ideas. 
And, speaking generally, if much adaptation of a proof is 
required in order to make it accord with each increase of 
knowledge, it were better to find if possible a line of argu- 
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ment or mode of interpretation independent of the changes 
of scientific theories, and to base the philosophical theory 
on purely philosophical or metaphysical reasoning. If the 
theory cannot be so based it is better to abandon it, at least 
as an expression of the permanent truth. 

These remarks apply in a very special way to the Thomist 
theory of Matter and Form, which is, according to some, the 
foundation of Scholastic philosophy, and which certainly is 
of the utmost importance in Catholic Cosmology. Of such 
importance is it, that even much of the theology of the Church 
is expressed in terms of this theory. And yet, as we shall 
shortly explain, this theory was almost certainly originally 
formulated by Aristotle as a physical theory based on the 
scientific knowledge of his time.!. It was then elaborated 
by him, and later by St. Thomas and his followers, on meta- 
physical lines, and raised by them to the rank of a philosophi- 
cal doctrine. Yet all the while it retained its connection with 
the physics or chemistry of those ages, and was almost univer- 
sally accepted as the only adequate explanation of all physical 
phenomena. 

Then came the great revolution in scientific thought that 
followed on the formulation of the Atomic theory in its 
modern form, backed up as it was by the discovery of new 
and indisputable facts; and a completely new light was 
thrown on the value of Matter and Form as a physical theory. 
Many subsequent attempts have been made to find a physical 
basis for the theory, similar to that which was used by the 
Scholastics ; apparent success has often been obtained, only 
to be turned into failure when some new fact was discovered 
or some new explanation advanced. The permanence of the 
elements, the constancy of mass, the constitution of chemical 
compounds, were all used at one time or another as starting 
points of a line of proof, only to be abandoned when it was 
discovered that the elements were not permanent, mass was 
not constant and chemical compounds were not the simple 
structures they were imagined to be. The time has surely 
come to consider carefully whether it is worth while to try to 
base this fundamental doctrine of Scholasticism on the phy- 
sical theory of the hour, and whether it is not better to estim- 
ate the doctrine at its true value as something underlying all 
sound “physical” thought, and to content ourselves with 


* On this point see for example Baiimker, Das Problem der Matcrie, Part JII., 
especially pp. 229, 233. 
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pointing out if necessary that no discovered fact ever contra- 
dicts or can contradict the doctrine. This is being attempted 
by many Catholic scholars on the Continent, especially in 
France and Belgium, and they seem to be coming to the con- 
clusion that no adaptation of the old physical line of proof 
can be made to fit in adequately with modern physical 
theories.1_ This is the opinion advocated in the pages that 
follow. If it is true, then to attempt such an adaptation 
would be a mere waste of time. 


In order that the reader may understand the point under 
discussion, a brief explanation of the Thomist theory of 
Matter and Form is perhaps advisable. The terms matter 
and form are used in several senses; here they are used of the 
two principles, the one active, the other passive, which on 
this theory form the component parts of every substance. 
The notion of substance is here contrasted with that of acci- 
dent. The substance is the ultimate underlying substratum, 
that part of a material object * on the existence of which the 
existence of the whole object depends; a substance is that 
which has an existence of its own and is not dependent for its 
existence on anything created (‘‘ Id quod existit per se et non 
in alio sicut in subjecto inhaesionis”). The rest of the con- 
stituents which go to make up any material object are acci- 
dents; they are dependent for their existence on that of the 
substance, in which, according to Scholastic terminology, they 
are said to inhere (inhaerere). Colour, size, shape, etc., are 
all accidents ; the thing coloured or of a definite size or shape 
is ultimately the substance. It is the latter which is properly 
said to exist, the others only possess a secondary and condi- 
tioned existence. 

Now, Aristotle and the Scholastics after him—indeed 
everybody who took material things to be what they seemed 
to be—believed that such things as a stone, an apple, a piece 
of wax, a piece of wood, were all different substances. They 
imagined that, if one mentally stripped off, so to say, the vari- 
ous layers of accidents, it would not be long before one 
arrived at the real kernel, the actual thing existing. Beyond 
this one could not go; no further mental stripping or division 


* See, for instance, a series of articles by Father Pedro Descogs in the Revue 
de Philosophie, September—December, 1921, on which is based much that is 
said in this article. 

2 We are only dealing here with material substances. 
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was possible without a corresponding destruction of the thing 
itself or a change into something else. 

The question therefore arose: What happens when one 
substance changes into another, when water becomes “ air "’— 
to take the ancient example—or, when water splits up into 
Hydrogen and Oxygen—to take an example more in accord 
with modern knowledge? In all such changes there must 
be a permanent factor connecting the two extremes; other- 
wise the change would not be a change, but would be a 
creation following upon an annihilation. Therefore, if water 
changes into air, something must disappear from the water, 
otherwise it would remain water;! something must remain 
to form part of the new “substance,” air; and something 
must take the place of that which has disappeared, in order 
to complete the “ substance ” of air. The permanent factor 
was called materia prima (primordial or prime matter), the 
factor which in either case was united with the prime matter 
to form the substance was called the forma substantialis (the 
substantial form, or, more shortly, the form). Ina substan- 
tial change, therefore, the prime matter remains the same, 
the form of the first substance ceases to exist and that of the 
second substance comes into being. How this was supposed 
to happen we need not inquire; it suffices to know that such 
was the explanation. 

Now, it is obvious that neither the prime matter nor the 
substantial form are sudstances. They are dependent for 
their existence on one another, and it is not either of them 
but the combination of the two which exists by itself. If, 
for instance, the form had been supposed to have an existence 
of its own, we could have proceeded farther than we did in 
our process of division before we arrived at the ultimate 
existing thing. The same holds true of the matter. It fol- 
lows, that anything which is supposed to have an existence of 
its own cannot be identified with the scholastic conception of 
prime matter. 

A second consequence follows from this notion of sub- 
stantial change between material bodies. If, as Aristotle 
supposed, and as modern science is again inclined to admit, 
any one of these natural “‘ substances " could change into any 
other, and if, as it is natural to suppose, the same factor was 
permanent in every example of such changes, then that factor 


* A qualification of this statement will be made later, p. 397, ad init. 
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was really common to all these so-called substances. Hence 
the prime matter, considered as such, is the same in every 
material substance; any difference which exists between one 
substance and another must be due to the substantial form. 

From this it further follows that the prime matter must be 
altogether passive and indeterminate. That which can form 
part of air, fire, earth or water (the four elements of the an- 
cients), must not possess any characteristics which are not 
common to all four. Now, according to the ancients, there 
were wo active properties common to all four—in fact, the 
elements were distinguished by such properties; conse- 
quently, prime matter could possess no active properties. All 
active properties of the substance were therefore attributed 
to the substantial form. 

Prime matter, then, is the same in all material substances, 
it has no separate existence, no activity, no determinateness 
of its own. The substantial form, on the contrary, is the 
active, determining, differentiating principle, it determines 
the prime matter by constituting therewith this or that kind of 
material substance.! I have attempted to describe the theory 
briefly as a physical theory, as an explanation of substantial 
change, such as was supposed by the ancients to occur in the 
material world. This is indeed, according to those who have 
studied the question closely, the way in which the theory was 
originally attained. The existence of substances, as defined 
above, and their supposed changes one into another, were the 
foundation on which the theory was originally built. The 
question, therefore, very naturally arises—and it is most im- 
portant to have answered it correctly—Does such a founda- 
tion for the theory still exist, or shall we be obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to other lines of argument if we wish to estab- 


* I say kind of substance, for neither the prime matter by itself, nor the form 
by itself, nor indeed both together, constitute the individual substance. The 
individuality, or incommunicability of existence, was supposed to be due to 
the presence of the accident quantity, in conjunction with the prime matter. 
This detail, however, need not trouble us here as it would only involve us in 
further subtleties of distinction. It will be enough to draw attention to the dis- 
tinction between the individual concrete substance, which exists in such a way 
that it is not anything else, and substance considered in the abstract, which is 
defined as that which exists with an existence of its own independently of all 
other created existences. Every individual substance is supposed to consist 
of the two principles, prime matter and substantial form, the one passive, 
the other active, individualized by the accident quantity which inheres in the 
substance. But substance in the abstract, considered apart from _ its 
individuation, is also made up of the passive and active principles, prime 
matter and form. Consequently the distinction does not concern the basis of 
the theory. 
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lish the theory on a firm basis? In considering this question 
we shall examine in turn the phenomena of the inorganic 
and organic worlds, the world of non-living matter and the 
world of living organisms. 


And first, with regard to inorganic phenomena, we can 
assert that the line of argument given above is nowadays in- 
valid. The reason of this is, that the occurrence of substan- 
tial change in the inorganic world can no longer be taken for 
granted. For this, again, the reason is, that the modern 
atomic or electronic theory of the constitution of matter 
neither includes nor presupposes in any way—in fact, it ex- 
pressly does without—the notion of substantial change; con- 
sequently, so long as the theory remains a probable explana- 
tion of phenomena, the necessity of substantial change as 
part of that explanation cannot be asserted. That the modern 
physical theory is probable on physical grounds no one who 
understands the evidence will deny. But what of the state- 
ment that the theory does not presuppose substantial change?. 

The truth of this becomes sufficiently evident when we 
remember that the ultimate particle of matter as postulated 
by the physicist—be it electron, or hydrogen nucleus, or any- 
thing else—fulfils all the conditions for a substantial exist- 
ence. These electrons can certainly be supposed to have an 
existence of their own, independent of that of any other 
created beings. In fact, that is the implicit assumption which 
pervades the whole of the theory. Without themselves 
changing, they can break off from one atom and either form 
part of another atom or else remain free and independent. 
They are certainly not identical with the Thomist #rime 
matter, for they are very definite, determinate and active 
entities, and not only determined into this or that ind o/ 
substance, but possess even an individual and concrete 
existence. 

Therefore, if we carried out the mental process of stripping 
off everything from a material body until we come down to 
the ultimate constituent which has existence of its own, we 
should not stop until we had arrived at the electron (or 
whatever subsequent developments may put in its place). In 
this theory, then, such things as a piece of wood, a drop of 
water, and so forth, are zo¢ substances in the strict Scholastic 
sense of the word, but are a collection or combination of sub- 
stances. Even the individual atoms are not substances, for 
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an atom is made up of a number of electrons which, as stated 
above, are themselves substances. No substance, strictly so 
called, can be made up of substances, however closely they 
may be united. The earth we live on is made up of an in- 
timate mixture of minerals, and grows plants and trees and 
animals. But even if we supposed each of these minerals 
and plants and trees and animals to be a substance, we could 
not say that the whole collection is a substance. The earth 
does not possess an existence of its own apart from the exist- 
ences of its constituent parts. In the same way, on the 
electronic theory of matter, the atom has not an existence 
of its own apart from the existence of the electrons and 
nuclei which compose it. Therefore, when one kind of 
atom changes into another by an exchange or a rearrange- 
ment of electrons, there is no question of a substantial change 
in the Scholastic sense of the word. 

But what if one electron changes into another? Such a 
change on the present theory never does take place. Yet it 
is true to say that were such a supposition found necessary 
in consequence of further discoveries, physicists would at 
once postulate a further division of the electron and would 
push the ultimate existence, the actual substance, further back 
still. Such is the spirit of their theory. The presupposi- 
tions on which the theory is based appear definitely to do 
without the notion of substantial change. This does not 
mean. of course, that the theory is incompatible with the 
notion—on our part we hold it is not incompatible—but it 
does mean that as long as the electronic theory, with its subse- 
quent developments, remains a probable explanation of phy- 
sical phenomena, no argument can be drawn from those 
phenomena for the occurrence of substantial change, and, 
consequently, the old line of proof for the theory of prime 
matter and substantial form cannot be used in regard at least 
of the inorganic world. 


There still remain, however, the changes of organic be- 
ings or living organisms. And here we feel on surer ground ; 
for, whatever may be said of stones or minerals, a living 
organism, or at least a human person, fulfils perfectly the 
definition of a substance. A human individual has his own 
existence independently of every other created being. / am 
not body nor soul, but both body and soul, and / am not part 
of a substance, nor am / a mere accident of another substance, 
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nor am /a mere collection of substances. There is an exist- 
ence which is my existence, which is the existence of my whole 
person, body and soul, and which is not the combined exist- 
ences of millions of electrons, forming part of me to-day 
and of someone else to-morrow. These are facts of con- 
sciousness, and, in so far as an electron theory contradicts 
these facts, it is untrue and must be modified accordingly. 

Let us take it for granted, then, that each human indi- 
vidual, made up of body and soul, is a substance in the 
Scholastic sense; and let us take it as reasonably certain that 
other living organisms are substances. It follows that, when 
I assimilate my food and thereby make it become part of 
my organism, a substantial change takes place; each elec- 
tron or atom, or whatever it is to which we agree to accord 
an existence of its own, ceases to exist as it did before and 
takes on in some way my existence. As was pointed out 
above, the electrons cannot retain their own separated exist- 
ence when they become part of my organism; to say this 
would be to deny that / am a substance. In the phenomenon 
of assimilation, therefore, we have an example of a substan- 
tial change. 

But there is a characteristic of this substantial change 
which was not present in the substantial changes of the in- 
organic world supposed by the Scholastics. It is this, that 
the change is always from non-living to living matter or vice 
versa, never from living matter to living matter, or, at least, 
never from a living substance of one order to a living sub- 
stance of the same order. (By order I mean such groups 
as the human species, animals, plants, protozoa.) If a canni- 
bal eat one of his enemies he does not assimilate him until that 
enemy’s body has become dead matter; if a piece of human 
flesh is grafted on to another person the flesh when grafted 
was not a man, although it might have been alive with a lower 
form of life. In such changes, therefore, there is always a 
passage from one order of living being to another, or from 
inorganic to organic existence, and vice versa. This fact 
is of importance in regard to the proof of the theory of 
prime matter and form. 

The reader will no doubt remember that the reason 
assigned for the absolute indeterminateness and passivity of 
prime matter was that it is required to form part of all kinds 
of substance, possessing different and even contrary charac- 
teristics. It was also said that in the process of a substan- 
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tial change one factor disappears, one factor remains per- 
manent, and a third factor takes the place of the one which 
has vanished. Now this analysis of change is not evidently 
applicable to the case of substantial change from one order 
of being to another. Is it evident, for example, even on 
the supposition that a piece of bread is a substance, that 
something must disappear from the bread before it can be- 
come part of a living substance? Certainly the independent 
existence of the bread ceases, but cannot that be accounted 
for by some sort of capture by the active principle of the liv- 
ing substance, an action by which the substance of the 
bread is raised to a higher plane of existence where its own 
constituent parts are wholly inadequate?. And even suppos- 
ing that such could not be the process, is it necessary to 
assume that the ox/y permanent factor in the change is the 
indeterminate passive prime matter? On the contrary, it 
would almost seem as if some activity is required even in 
the permanent factor of the change; for how otherwise are 
we to account for the difference of the effects produced by 
the assimilation of bread and, say, prussic acid? And again 
we have to account for the quasi-individual existence of the 
living cells which make up the organism. 

Therefore, before we can use the case of nutrition as the 
basis of a proof of the Thomist theory of prime matter and 
form, we must definitely exclude the possibility of a sub- 
stance, complete in its own order, being raised to a higher 
order of existence without the loss of all its activities. To 
make this clearer, let us, without committing ourselves to the 
theory of grime matter and form, suppose a substance to be 
made up of two principles, one of which is the principle of 
the substance’s characteristic activities, the other principle 
being at least relatively passive; and let us call these prin- 
ciples the formal and material principles, or more shortly, 
form and matter. Then the problem resolves itself into de- 
ciding whether a substance can contain a hierarchy of forms. 
Suppose, for example, that a hierarchy of forms was possible 
in a living being; there would be the form or active prin- 
ciple of the living being as such, but, subordinate to this form 
would be the forms of the living cells of which the organism 
is composed, and subordinate to these in turn might be the 
forms of atoms, electrons, and so on. These cells are not 
substances, but they would be substances if the organism 
died, and the control of the superior form ceased in conse- 
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quence. In this way, what would be a complete substance 
in a lower order could serve as the material principle of a 
complete substance of higher order, when the lower substance | 
lost its independence and was dominated, as it were, by the 
higher form or active principle. Let us call this the theory 
of the multiplicity of forms. 

Opposed to this is the 7omist theory that only one form 
is possible in a substance, and that the material principle of 
any substance, living or non-living, can be none other than 
prime matter; or, that when a substance passes from one 
order of existence to another, nothing can be common to the 
two existences but the indeterminate, wholly passive, prime 
matter. 

Now, obviously, until the possibility or impossibility of a 
multiplicity of forms has been decided, no proof for the 
Thomist theory can be drawn from the substantial changes 
which occur, even in the organic world. The question cannot 
be settled simply by a consideration of the change in itself ; 
it must be answered by deep metaphysical probing into the 
concept of substantial existence as such. This is in fact 
the method by which the problem is tackled; all the argu- 
ments adduced on the Thomist side are drawn from the 
examination of the substance as it exists, not from the 
examination of the change from one to another. The Thom- 
ists start from the essential unity of a living being, and affirm 
that such unity is only explicable on the supposition that 
the being is constituted by the living form directly united to 
prime matter alone. As far as it concerns us now, their 
arguments may or may not be conclusive; but whether they 
are or not, it is true to say that they are not helped by the 
occurrence of substantial change in the organic world. If 
their arguments conclude, then their theory stands apart from 
such changes; if their arguments do not conclude, the 
changes find sufficient explanation on the theory of multi- 
plicity of forms. 


The result of our argument may therefore be summed up 
as follows: (1) the theory of prime matter and form cannot 
be based on the data of physics and chemistry so long as 
these receive a probable explanation in modern physical 
theories ; (2) the theory of prime matter and form cannot be 
based on the substantial changes which occur among living 
beings, unless the theory of multiplicity of forms has been 
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previously excluded ; (3) such an exclusion must be based on 
the consideration of substances in themselves and not as tak- 
ing part in changes; and (4) if such an exclusion is effected 
the consideration of those changes is unnecessary except to 
show the application of the doctrine. 

Consequently, we no longer find ourselves in the position 
of Aristotle and the Scholastics, who could, if they wished, 
start with prime matter and form as a physical theory formu- 
lated to account for physical phenomena. The theory now 
stands or falls quite independently of those phenomena. If 
it is founded at all, it is founded on the actual existence of 
substances and the nature of that existence; it is a theory 
of the metaphysical order, of universal application and uni- 
versal truth; the changes of scientific theories, the discovery 
of new physical data will not affect it; and the Scholastic 
need not trouble himself except to show that such data do 
not contradict it, or to test the truth or falsehood of a 


scientific hypothesis by its means. 


It was beyond our purpose in the present article to give 
an account of any metaphysical line of proof for the doctrine 
of matter and form, or to decide between the Thomist and 
other theories. We did not even intend to show how far 
modern physical theories are in contact with the doctrine, 
and how far they are compatible with it, although we be- 
lieve that the Thomist theory can embrace all that physicists 
assert and at the same time makes up for the philosophical 
deficiencies of their theories. It will be enough at present 
if we have in any way helped the reader to make clear in 
his own mind the mutual relations between these physical 
theories and the fundamental theory of Catholic Cosmology. 


B. G. SWINDELLS. 


[Without appearing to dissent from, or even to criticize, the in- 
genious speculations contained in the foregoing, we should 
like to remind the reader that some aspects of the theory 
of Matter and Form are still keenly controverted amongst 
Catholics ; consequently the view so ably advanced by Father 
Swindells cannot be taken as a sure anticipation of the line 
to be followed by future Catholic writers on Cosmology, 
either here or elsewhere.—ED.] 











AN IMMORTAL GENTLEMAN 
(DON QUIXOTE) 


HE conception and appreciation of wit are different 

in different ages, and among the people of different 

nations even in the same age. What we commonly 

mean by wit nowadays is not what they meant, even here in 

England, in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 

“wit” of Dr. Johnson, and of Halifax, was simply wisdom. 

And so was the wit of Cervantes. When the latter speaks 

of the wit of his hero, the Knight of the Rueful Countenance, 

he means his wisdom, his correct and noble thinking. Don 
Quixote’s “ wit’ was never funny. 

Whether Cervantes meant us to think Don Quixote himself 
funny, is not so simple a question as it looks. That he set 
all Spain laughing we know. From a balcony of his palace 
in Madrid Philip III. saw a student reading as he walked, 
and laughing as if he would split his sides. ‘‘ That man,” 
said the King, “is crazy, or he is reading Don Quixote.” 

I am afraid Spain laughed, not at the book merely, but 
at its hero. I confess he never makes me laugh. I love 
him too much, his pathos and his nobility, his purity, and 
his self-devotion. And Cervantes meant us to love him: 
he meant it, perhaps, from the first, but it is certain that he 
meant it when he was writing The Second Part of the Ad- 
ventures of Don Quixote. The ten years that had elapsed 
since he had finished the First Part had endeared his hero 
to himself: he had lived with him during every waking hour 
of those years, and learned to love and honour him. Though 
no appreciable interval of time was supposed to have passed 
over the Knight’s head between the last chapter of the First 
Part and the first chapter of the Second Part, Don Quixote in 
that Second Part is less monstrous in his absurdities. He 
no longer takes inns for castles. In the long sojourn in the 
Duke’s house he is a very gallant gentleman, of very fine and 
courtly bearing. Was the Duke a gentleman? Was the 
Duchess a lady? 

I dare not say that Cervantes did not mean Spain to laugh 
his Knight to scorn in the First Part, or even that in the 
Second Part he did not mean him to be laughed at: though 
in the Second Part he did not wish the laughter at his hero 
to be scornful. He could not change his hero altogether and 
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retain continuity: had he changed him too much there would 
have been two books instead of one in two parts. And Cer- 
vantes was as eager as ever to laugh Knight Errantry out of 
literature. 

Every novelist must regard Cervantes as his ancestor: all 
our greatest novelists have bowed the knee humbly to him, 
and reverently acclaim his genius. One of our great writers, 
not precisely a novelist, gives, I venture to think, a passion of 
eulogy to Don Quixote which climbs to exaggeration. Wil- 
liam Hazlitt sees in the book more than, perhaps, there is 
in it. For in no wholly man-written book is there every- 
thing. 

That the great writers of novels of the eighteenth century 
were of his school seems to me obvious, though neither Sterne 
or Smollett, Fielding or Richardson, have a superficial re- 
semblance to him. In one thing they discarded the most 
splendid characteristic of his legacy to novelists: Don 
Quixote is as clean as the great ocean or the sky. It was not 
written Virginibus puerisque, but it might have been, and 
could not have been cleaner had it been written for nuns. 
Sterne, the clergyman, was dirtier than the three laymen, but 
Fielding and Smollett were anything but clean, and Richard- 
son, whom Dr. Johnson insisted on placing above them for 
his morality, is more prurient in his morality than Fielding, 
who made less claim to write on the side of the angels. 

Smollett has a singular quality of brutality: sometimes 
in his indecency, often in his caricature. I suspect that in 
the latter instances he conceived himself to be following Cer- 
vantes: and I confess that Cervantes is brutal on many occa- 
sions when he is allowing his hero to figure as a butt. The 
treatment of Don Quixote by the Duke and Duchess is often 
so brutal as to raise in the reader not laughter but a sense 
of intolerable disgust. Did Cervantes realiy take that treat- 
ment for wit in action? He never drops a hint to the con- 
trary. He clearly supposes it will amuse. 

But Sancho is amusing, and witty too. His character is 
amusing, his tricks are amusing, his eye to the main chance, 
which is never caricature, never exaggerated, his shrewd- 
ness and his simplicity, which are always genuine and con- 
vincing, which are both characteristic and personal and at 
the same time typical. Sancho’s wife is amusing, and one 
only wishes there were more of her, and less of the young 
ladies (not) disguised as youths. But Sancho amuses not 
merely by situation. He is not merely the hero of funny 
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episodes: he entertains us by his wit, occasionally at his 
master’s expense, though no Knight could have had a squire 
more loyal. His wit was hereditary; he was a peasant, and 
from generations of peasant ancestors he inherited a vast 
possession of proverbial wisdom. 

Don Quixote himself harangues: there is no denying it, 
however we may admire and revere the truth and beauty of 
the harangues whenever he can keep Knight Errantry out 
of them. His long sentences are sermons or speeches or 
essays, and, though they are not tedious, they are not talk, 
but disquisition. 

Sancho really talks, and his talk is priceless: there we do 
agree with the Duchess. His master may reprove him for 
a loquacity that wanders from the point, but Sancho has a 
way of hitting the point, as he wanders, that sometimes takes 
the wind out of the Don’s sails. His master over and over 
again tells him that he is a fool, and he pleads the soft im- 
peachment perfectly unruffled, nevertheless he has a wonder- 
ful appreciation of fact, and though he may wander from 
the conversational point he arrives by short cuts at the truth. 
All Don Quixote’s eloquence leaves him sure that he, Sancho, 
had been tossed by real men in a real blanket. He knows 
an inn when he sees it, and a windmill; nothing his master 
can Say can persuade him that inns are castles, or windmills 
giants, or that two flocks of sheep are two armies. 

The “wit” of Sancho is not generically different from 
that of Mr. Hardy’s peasants, or that of some of George 
Eliot’s countryfolk, though his humour may be less sus- 
piciously pungent. He has scarcely anything in common with 
Fielding’s peasants or with Smollett’s. He loves good cheer, 
and he loves sleep, he is immensely alive to the creature 
comforts money can provide, but when all is said he is a 
Catholic, and believes in God and a judgment to come. 

Don Quixote more than once reproved Sancho for his 
prodigal indulgence in proverbs: and when giving him his 
wise and beautiful instruction as to his conduct as Governor 
of Barataria he says: 

“In the next place, Sancho, do not intermix in thy dis- 
course such a multitude of proverbs as thou art wont to do.”’ 

“I know more proverbs,” said Sancho, “ than would fill 
a book, and when I talk, they crowd so thick into my mouth 
that they jostle which shall have the start, and my tongue 
tosses out the first it meets, though it be not always the most 
pat. But I will be careful in future to utter such only as 
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become the gravity of my place; for, In a plentiful house 
supper is soon dressed; and, He that cuts does not deal ; 
and, He that has the repique is safe; and, To spend and spare 
requires judgment to a hair.” 

“Well done, Sancho,” quoth Don Quixote, “ proceed; 
squeeze, tack, and string thy proverbs together, nobody is 
here to hinder thee. My mother whips me, but 1 tear on 
. . . Sixty thousand devils take thee and thy proverbs... .” 

“‘Good master of mine,” replied Sancho, “ your worship 
complains of very trifles. Why are you so angry that I make 
use of my own goods? For I have no other, nor any stock 
but proverbs upon proverbs . . . but I will not produce 
them, for, to keep silence is well, Sancho.” 

“ That thou wilt never do,” quoth Don Quixote, “ for thou 
art an arrant prate-apace, and an eternal babbler . . .” 

“‘ Never venture your fingers between two eye-teeth,” said 
Sancho. “And to Get out of my house what has thou to 
do with my wife, there is no reply; and, whether the pitcher 
hits the stone, or the stone hits the pitcher, it is bad for the 
pitcher. . . . The fool knows more in his own house than 
the wise man in another man’s.”’ 

“Not so, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, “ the fool knows 
nothing either in his own or any other house. But here let 
the matter rest; if thou governest ill, thine will be the fault, 
but the shame will be mine.” 

“Look you, Sir,” quoth Sancho, “ if you think me not fit 
for this government I will think no more of it. . . . Death 
and sleep makes us all alike, rich and poor, high and low.” 

But the best books do not quote well, because they are good 
all through: and Sancho does not quote well because he is 
at his best always, and must be taken whole to be 
appreciated. 

No doubt he is so excellent as Governor of Barataria that 
we hardly miss his absent master: but he is not less excel- 
lent at home with his wife, or with the Ducness and her 
ladies; and perhaps the best of him is that he is never ix- 
credibly good, as some critics find Mr. Hardy's sententious 
peasants. He is never a mere caricature, as his master often 
is—and had to be to fulfil the purpose Cervantes had in view. 
He is not, though greedy, such a guzzler as Mr. Pickwick 
or his friends. He has a faithful eye to the main chance, 
but he is as unswervingly faithful to his master: and he has 
also an eye faithfully turned homeward always to his wife 
and his girl and boy. He is but indifferent honest in the 
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matter of the gold crowns found on the mountain, but it is 
his only slip in honesty: he cheats neither his master nor 
anyone else, and not all his desire to be rich can induce him 
to continue a Governor. There is no subtler touch than this, 
no finer illustration of his essential home-spun good sense. 

He has much fo suffer for his devotion to his master, and 
he is no lover of suffering: but he bears it all, zo¢ merely 
with an eye to the main chance, nor as the hard price of the 
island or the earldom he so often reminds his master of, 
but out of fidelity to that master himself. He is never sulky, 
neve: turned against his master by any of the singular in- 
conveniences, hardships, mishaps, or pains that his service 
brings upon him. He likes his master, and has an incur- 
able respect and admiration for him, in spite of the Knight’s 
crazy delusions, which he knows well to be delusions, and 
in spite of the outrageous pains and penalties Don Quixote 
demands he should undergo to free the entirely imaginary 
Donna Dulcinea del Toboso from her enchantments which 
are not more unreal than herself. 

For religion both Knight and Squire have a simple and 
devout respect. With all his heathenish Knight Errantry 
the Don is to his long backbone a Catholic, though his in- 
vocations of Dulcinea sound queerly enough. Both men, 
each in his own fashion, and the fashion of each is discrimin- 
ated with extraordinary truth and skill, have the same rever- 
ence and love for God, the same solid faith, and the same 
loyalty to the Church. 

The conclusion of the book is, indeed, its most beautiful 
part. The falling away of the Knight's illusions at the 
approach of death is, one must confess, rather startlingly 
sudden. But no Catholic reader will ever think it un- 
natural or forced. Don Quixote had always been a part 
of the greatest reality on earth, the Catholic Church: at the 
oncoming of that other supreme reality, Death, that which 
had been unreal in him fell away. He had been the ill- 
used slave of his delusions, and there is no liberator like 
death: “‘ Free among the dead,” sang the immortal poet of 
mysticism: and those who have stood, as they thought, with- 
in the very portal of death, expecting to hear it clang dehind 
them, have known of its complete power of liberation and 
release. 

Cervantes does not labour the story of the Knight’s end: 
in its brevity and simplicity he shows his greatness as a story- 
teller. There is no wallowing in the pathetic, no fine writ- 
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ing. It is like the death-scene of millions of faithful, simple 
Catholics. The dying Knight has lost all his rodomontade, 
all his prolixity. He has no occasion to apologize, like poor 
Charles I1., for taking an unconscionable time in dying. He 
is a penitent, but no snivelling one: he is humble, serene, 
hopeful, and patient—patient he has always been, and un- 
selfish. His knighthood had been a figment of his errant 
phantasy, but he had always been a very gallant Castilian 
gentleman, and so he died. He has taught many people 
many fhings other than the folly of Knight Errantry. He 
was a finer creature than the barber, and the bachelor, the 
Curate, or his own niece and his own housekeeper, who 
laughed at him, and derided his follies: he was no doubt a 
finer creature than Sancho, but not, perhaps, finer than poor 
Sancho, blubbering at his death-bed, thought him. They 
had all loved him, they found now, but Sancho loved him 
best. 

““Woe's me, my dear master’s worship,” cried Sancho, all 
in tears, “do not die this time, but even take my counsel and 
live on many years. For shame, sir, do not give way to 
sluggishness, but get out of your doleful dumps, and rise 

. . there is nothing but ups and downs in this world, and 
he that is down to-day may be up to-morrow.” 

“Soft and fair,” replied Don Quixote, “ never look for 
birds of this year in last year’s nests . . .” 

Ten generations have laughed at the Knight and his follies, 
yet few who have laughed but must have known that he was 
nobler than themselves. Which is the more ignoble folly to 
take common and mean things for greater and worthier than 
they are, or to be blind to the greatness of high and noble 
things? Don Quixote never saw little. What was worthy 
of honour he always honoured: his mistake was the nobler 
one of yielding reverence to greatnesses and nobilities that 
existed only in his own attribution, and were not present in 
reality. He had, indeed, no eye for what is vulgar and mean: 
he could not see those things, but thought they must be higher 
than Sancho, or the barber, or the bachelor, assured him that 
they were: a very rare fault, gentlemen. 

This praise can be given to “ Don Quixote " the book, and 
it can only be given to the greatest books: —the way to enjoy 
and appreciate it most completely is to read it to its last 
word, and then turn back to its first, and read it again. 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 
VOL. CXXXIX, BB 














CATHOLICS AND THE GENERAL 
PRESS 


N our times, the enormous power of the Press is ques- 
I tioned by noone. The only question which is raised, in 

fact, in regard to the extent of that power, is as to 
whether the country is not actually ruled by the Press. The 
habit of beginning the day (as it is undoubtedly begun by 
vast numbers of people) with the eager perusal of a daily 
paper, which thus impresses the eye and the mind before 
anything else has had a chance; the vividness of modern 
journalistic style, brought home to the mental perception by 
clamant headlines, not merely in the papers themselves, but 
ubiquitously at every street corner, and this not once merely, 
but several times a day and all day long; the great financial 
wealth which is centred in the Press; the eloquence of many 
of its writers, and the air of confident certitude which is culti- 
vated by them all—these and numerous other factors com- 
bine to impart a great degree of plausibility to the idea that 
we are governed not so much by Parliament as by Press: 
which, indeed, has been said to rule Parliament. 

What is the attitude of this great power towards Catho- 
lics and Catholicism? The Press, we may safely say, is far 
less anti-Catholic than it was a few years ago, and enor- 
mously less so than it was two generations before the present 
time. Go to the Newspaper Room of the British Museum 
Library, and turn over the files of the daily papers (morn- 
ing or evening) of thirty or forty years ago. You will find 
therein attacks on, and misrepresentations of, the Church, 
which would not be tolerated in any respectable paper nowa- 
days. Of course, the question may be raised: How far is 
the decrease of hostility to Catholic institutions due, not to 
any considerable popular approach towards belief in those 
institutions, but to mere indifferentism as to religion of any 
kind? 

What, however, in any case, is “ indifference’? It is not 
really a natural or lasting condition of the human mind. 
The mind thinks, and thinking is a process leading to a con- 
clusion. Indifference is the hovering between conclusions 
and the coming to none. Such a state of mind, if habitual, 
would prevent the successful conduct of life even in merely 
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temporal matters. Is it to be supposed, therefore, that a 
condition of cynical suspense of judgment—a state of in- 
difference—on the most important of all subjects (that of 
religion: the great questions of man’s eternal destiny), is 
likely to be a permanent condition of the mind of a nation?. 
To a considerable extent, it was the state of the Roman world 
at the birth of Christianity. The old pagan religions were 
worn out, and, indeed, the policy of the Roman rulers was 
one of friendship to all worships. To such an extent was 
this so, indeed, that to many students it has seemed, as it 
seemed to the old historian Mosheim,' strange indeed that the 
Romans should have persecuted Christianity at all: a strange 
thing, accountable for only by a supernatural character, dif- 
ferent from that of all other cults, in Christianity itself. In 
any case, the old world was fatigued, cynical, largely indif- 
ferent; but that indifferentism was unnatural, fruitful (in 
itself) of nothing but “leaves”; could not be permanent. 
“The old Roman state religion was exhausted and Chris- 
tianity triumphed. The Cross took the place of the Roman 
eagle.""* Indifferentism is no more likely to be permanent 
now than it was then. It is a transient state. So far, there- 
fore, as the Press moulds, or mirrors, public opinion, it is for 
Catholics to do their utmost, in all legitimate ways, so that, 
when the reign of indifference gives way, that reign may be 
followed by a favourable state of affairs, and not a hostile 
one, to the Catholic Church on the part of the Press. 

We have our own distinctively Catholic periodicals, and 
it would be hard to over-estimate (indeed, it would prob- 
ably be impossible so to do) the work they have done for the 
Faith. In fair times or in stormy, under heavy handicaps 
often or always, they have upheld the banner. It will be 
hard indeed, even if it is possible, to rate at too high a 
figure the debt of gratitude the Church owes to its Catholic 
press and writers. In this place, however, it would be in- 
vidious to go into details as to this, for you cannot praise one 
and not others, and this article is not a history of the Catholic 
press of England. Our subject is rather that of the general 
(non-Catholic) press in relation to Catholicism. 

It must be admitted at once that, though things are much 
better than they used to be, yet there still remains a vast deal 
to be desired. Let anyone make a careful study of as many 


t Church History (Eng. ed., 1827), i. 21—22. 
* Wake and Lardner, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 20—21. 
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as possible of our general, non-religious, periodicals: local, 
provincial, London, daily and weekly. He will find little 
positive hostility, but a mighty sense of the absence of 
Catholicism, almost altogether, in paper after paper. It 
would almost seem as though Catholicity did not exist! This, 
no doubt, is one of the reasons for an extraordinary fact 
which has just been brought to the present writer’s notice. 

A volume,! professing to be a history of Christianity “from 
Moses to the present day,”’ has been issued, and has been 
welcomed, for example, by Canon Barnes, as “the book 
which we sorely needed.” Of this book, Part IV. deals with 
“Great Britain since the Reformation.” How does it treat 
Catholicism? Thus (p. 231): “ It seems best to limit Part 
IV. to the study of the non-Roman Churches in England and 
Scotland during the last three and a half centuries. The 
omission of any special treatment of the Roman Catholics 
is, of course, open to criticism; but it appeared well-nigh 
impossible to do justice to the religious life of the small 
body of English Romanists without opening up the vast sub- 
ject of the history of the Roman Church as a whole since 
the Council of Trent, and this clearly lay outside the scope 
of the volume”! In other words, Catholics are so insignifi- 
cant that a professed history of Christianity can, so far as 
the last 350 years of British history is concerned, refuse even 
to bother to make allusion to their trivial and paltry little 
affairs! Such a verdict, of course, merely brands the writer 
of the book as having produced (so far as that part of his 
subject is concerned) a work not deserving to be called seri- 
ous history at all, even of Protestantism. Of English Pro- 
testantism a history can no more be written if that of Catho- 
lics be omitted, than, say, a narrative of the Franco-Prussian 
War could be composed if we decided either not to men- 
tion the French or not to mention the Germans. We should 
produce not history, but largely falsity. The mere fact, 
however, that a popular writer can perpetrate a crude solecism 
of this kind, and his book be welcomed, as serious scholar- 
ship, by an Anglican dignitary and by newspaper reviewers, 
is a sign—extremely significant—of how much way Catho- 
lics have to make up on the Press! 

It is not necessary—neither is it desirable—here to men- 
tion, definitely, actual names or localities (though the writer 


. * Short History of our Religion, by D. C. Somervell (G. Bell and Sons, 
1922). 
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has made a list of them all), but the following perfectly 
random examples—taken casually from an entirely unsorted 
heap—will illustrate the position in regard to Catholicism 
and the Press. The examples are of a few typical papers 
from different parts of the country, showing the extent to 
which “religion” is represented in their contents. 

A widely-circulated Home County weekly (September 30, 
1921).—“ Brotherhood Parade Service” (Protestant “ un- 
denominationalism”’): half-column and correspondence ; 
“Church of England Men’s Society ”; an Anglican ordina- 
tion-service report; war-memorial service by Anglican 
bishop: two columns and five photographs. Catholicism no- 
where in the paper. 

Another Home County paper (March 18, 1922).—Ang- 
lican Parochial Council meeting: quarter column; leader- 
ette On these Parish meetings; correspondence on “ Chris- 
tian Science”’; Y.M.C.A. meeting; an Anglican conference. 
There was a controversial correspondence on Catholicism and 
Protestantism, but no reports of any Catholic functions, ser- 
vices, or institutions whatsoever. 

A North-London weekly (September 23, 1921).—Mis- 
sionary service in Anglican church; Wesleyan “ re-opening ” 
service; “ Brotherhood ” service (three-quarters of column). 
Catholicism in no place even mentioned. 

A Midland weekly (October 1, 1921).—A Spiritist lec- 
ture; a “ football service " by Anglican vicar; ‘“‘ Wakes Sun- 
day” in Anglican church; Wesleyan special service; Ang- 
lican “ harvest ” services (three) ; Wesleyan ditto; ‘‘ Mayor's 
Sunday” in Anglican church; Anglican war-memorial ser- 
vice; Anglican Parochial Council’s report; Primitive Metho- 
dist report (double caption). Catholicism in no way alluded 
to anywhere in the paper. 

London daily (April 13, 1922).—Jewish Passover; “Pro- 
hibition and the Churches” (Protestant); Bishop’s Easter 
Letter (Anglican); memorial service at St. Paul’s; “ The 
Religious World” column: ‘“ Next Wesleyan President,” 
““ Westminster Congregational Chapel,” ‘‘ May Meetings ” of 
Nonconformists, Protestant ‘‘ Revival’’ Movement. In the 
whole paper Catholicism is in no way alluded to except in- 
directly in a paragraph on other matters. The “ Religious 
World” column, it may be remarked, has appeared regularly 
for months past every Thursday, but Catholicism is ignored 
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‘A Derbyshire weekly (March 24, 1922).—Congregational 
chapel events (two); Anglican Confirmation; Anglican Par- 
ochial Councils; Methodist “unveiling”; Catholic “ St. 
Patrick’s Concert” (good report, with photo). 

A North-London weekly (April 15, 1922).—Article on 
Anglican Councils (three-quarters column); Anglican ‘‘Pas- 
sion Play” report; a “united service” (Protestant, of 
course) report; “ Brotherhood” events; Congregational 
Literary Society; a Wesleyan event; article (Protestant) on 
“The Second Advent’; report of Catholic Federation 
meeting. 

Lest all the above seems rather tiresome, let it be under- 
stood that the case to be proved required the production 
of concrete evidence. To the present writer the position 
of affairs seems quite plain: The deeds of Catholics (as 
such); the services and institutions of the Catholic Church; 
and the general presentation of Catholicism, even in its con- 
troversial aspects,—these are inadequately represented in the 
general Press of this country. 

Is it to be said (as the present writer has actually heard 
some Catholics say), ‘We don’t want to be reported! We 
don’t want our affairs to be mixed up in that crowd”? Surely 
a most shallow plea! On the same line of reasoning, we 
might say, “‘ Keep Catholics out of Parliament, out of muni- 
cipal Councils, off of Boards of Guardians, out of all public 
organizations wherein they are associated inevitably side by 
side with people of all religions or none!” Adopt such a 
policy (which, in fact, no Catholic of course would ever ad- 
vocate), and we should be for ever condemned, in England, 
to the impotence and contemptible isolation of an obscure 
and even denationalized sect. Yet, if we should (as of course 
we ought to) be as prominent as possible in public action, 
why not also as prominent as possible in the public Press? 
If we do not become so, then we are (so far as the fact is due 
to our own fault) deliberately excluding our testimony from 
the public notice and abetting the relegation of ourselves to 
obscurity. We ought, on the same lines of reasoning, to shut 
up the C.E.G. 

It is hardly deniable that our inadequate “show” (to use 
an expressive piece of technical slang) in the general Press 
is to a great extent our own fault, and not that of the editors 
of the papers. Editors like news. No efficient editor will 
deliberately lessen the interest of his paper by boycotting 
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good copy. At least, such cases are so few and far be- 
tween as to be negligible. At the same time, the fact must 
be recognized that the reporting of Catholic functions pre- 
sents difficulties absent from all or most Protestant ones. 
Most reporters (owing to the simple fact of this being a 
predominantly Protestant land) are non-Catholics. Unless 
(which is not so in a majority of cases) the reporter has 
made a special study of theology and ceremonial, Catholic 
functions are difficult to report, and present glorious oppor- 
tunities for “ howlers.” This, perhaps, is not a very formid- 
able obstacle in the cases of great dailies. Those dailies, 
however, really constitute a separate problem of themselves, 
and probably that problem will never be solved satisfactorily 
except by our having a Catholic daily of our own. As to that, 
let us hope the words of Mr. G. Elliott Anstruther? will be 
fulfilled: ‘‘ Sometimes it was asked why it was that Catholics 
had no: a daily newspaper in England, and it seemed to him 
that it might not be very many years before we should answer 
that question, and that without the birth of any new organ.” 
Not, of course, that the remarks in this present article are 
inapplicable to the great dailies. They are quite appropri- 
ate thereto. They would be very restricted in scope were 
they not so applicable. The only reasons why the remarks 
are more relevant to the provincial and local weeklies, and 
some provincial dailies, than to the great London dailies, are 
(1) the less amount of space the latter devote to religious 
matters at all; (2) the great numéer of local and provincial 
weeklies that exist, and their relative editorial accessibility. 

As to our inadequate “ show,” alluded to above, and as to 
its remediability, the present writer will give some items of 
his own personal experience. 

Coming to reside in a certain locality, he looked around 
at once to see how the Press stood in relation to Catholic 
affairs. A total blank! Rarely any reports of any func- 
tions, however important and impressive! Was this the 
effect of an editorial boycott? Unlikely @ priori, that theory 
was soon proved wrong, in fact, by actual experiment. When- 
ever any notable function took place in the Church, full 
reports were sent to the Press of the neighbourhood. When- 
ever a Mission to non-Catholics took place, a verbatim report 
of one (or more) of the principal lectures was sent similarly. 
These have always been welcomed, printed in extenso, and 

* See the Universe, April 7, 1922, p. 17- 
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generally “billed” on the posters of the newspapers. It 
all seems very commonplace and obvious; but the fact re- 
mains that, for year after year, it had not been done, but, so 
far as the Press was concerned, Catholicism might have been 
non-existent ;—yet, as soon as a person came along who was 
determined to alter all this, so complete was the transforma- 
tion that Catholicism became the best-reported religious com- 
munity in the district! Indeed, conversions have been due 
(humanly speaking) to the resultant reports of the Mission 
lectures, those reports having been read by people who would 
never perhaps otherwise even have heard of the lectures! 
The writer does not mention these facts in order to claim 
credit to himself. The matter is really too obvious to de- 
serve credit. It is a thing which ought to be done every- 
where. 

“ Neque accendunt lucernam, et ponunt eam sub modio, 
sed super candelabrum, ut luceat omnibus qui in domo sunt,” 
said our Lord. Why cannot we have, in every parish or con- 
siderable district, a person (or, preferably, persons) who, in 
co-operation with the clergy, would see that this necessary 
work is adequately and regularly done? It will have been 
noticed, in the list of papers in an earlier part of this article, 
that in some cases favourable treatment is given to Catho- 
lic affairs. With every allowance for the undoubted good 
will of most editors, is it to be supposed, however, that that 
result has been obtained without Catholic effort such as 
advocated here? 

Little has been said, in this article, about controversy. 
Replies to attacks on the Church, or to misrepresentations 
thereof, are, of course, a necessary part of Catholic press 
work, however. No such attack should be allowed to pass 
unchallenged, nor misrepresentation uncorrected. In this 
department, “ the more we do, the less we shall have to do,” 
for attacks or misrepresentations will decrease in frequency 
the more it is found that we will combat them. 

What, then, ought Catholics to do in regard to this whole 
matter of the Press in relation to the Church? The first 
thing is to recognize, fully and with gratitude, all that which 
has been done in the past, and the devoted workers who have 
done it. Whether through the C.T.S., the Reading Guild, 
the Vigilance Committee of the Catholic Federation, the 
Bexhill Library, the Guild of Ransom, or by simple, unaided 
effort of individuals, a very great deal of fine work has for 
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years past been done. No depreciation of this is here in- 
tended. No praise, in fact, could be too high for it. The 
very extent of our admiration for it is a great reason for 
thinking it ought to be aided and extended. 

We may here say a few words about what in the past some- 
times has been styled contemptuously “ freelance,”’ or 
“amateur,” apologetics. The ordinary rules of canon law, 
as to censorship of writings, intended for publication, on 
matters of religion, ought, of course, to be loyally observed. 
Supposing this to be done, however, surely it is rather a shal- 
low criticism to condemn “ freelance" writings ix globo? 
Ought we not rather to acknowledge a great debt of grati- 
tude to their authors? In innumerable cases they—often able 
men and women of great learning—have done work (useful 
and necessary to be done) which organizations have left un- 
done: not, of course, generally through any fault, but often 
because there was no available organization to do it. Are 
we to reap the fruits of the labours of these freelance pioneers 
and then to return to them, not gratitude, but sneers 
and repudiation? Surely a strange proceeding! Blunders, 
of course, have often been made by those pioneers; but 
blunders (grave ones) have also been made by organizations. 
It is an imperfect world. “ Freelances ” can often do tasks 
which organizations cannot do; and no one should be 
despised who can do a work ad majorem Dei gloriam. 

In the United States of America, splendid work is being 
done under the auspices of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 

In South Africa, the Catholic Federation of those parts, 
the Southern Cross newspaper, and other agencies of Catho- 
lic activity, are doing noble work. The same tale is to be 
told of Australia, New Zealand, British India, and other 
places all over the world. 

Is not the time fully ripe, now, for us to organize, to the 
most efficient degree possible, Catholic effort to defend and 
present, in all legitimate ways, the Catholic cause in the 
general Press (London, provincial, local, daily, or weekly) : 
not merely in controversy, but in informative articles when- 
ever possible, in reports of all our notable events, lectures, 
etc., and, in fact, in every relevant way? In doing so, we 
should not do well if we aimed to discourage or “ snub ” in- 
dividual effort (“‘freelances’), for there are many people 
who work best outside “machinery.” Neither should any 
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proposals, which may be put forward, be such as to conflict 
with bodies already in existence. In fact, it may well be 
that no actually new organization is necessary, even if it 
were desirable. 

In all parts of the country there are individuals (both men 
and women) able and willing to work for the cause of the 
Faith in ways such as alluded to in this article. In many 
cases they are doing so already. There is, however, too much 
isolation. People work apart, not knowing of the others who 
are (or are able and willing to be) doing similar work. Often, 
too, isolation precludes a person from doing work he (or she) 
could ably do, or cause to be done, if there were a definite 
Centre to which to refer. What we want is a central 
address, either in London or elsewhere, whereat would be 
kept as full a list as possible of such workers. At that 
address would also be found files, books, etc., for reference: 
information on a maximum number of topics being thus 
available. In this way, individuals would be encouraged, 
work already being done would be increased enormously, and 
a great stimulus might be given to Catholic action. 

The projected C.T.S. Information Bureau embodies in 
many ways an idea kindred to the above. It may, in fact, 
develop into all that is here suggested. No conflict should 
be allowed, but only co-operation, with other Catholic bodies. 
What we want is a linking-up of them all in this work, and 
a monopoly by none (indeed, no one suggests the latter! ). 
A central address having been determined upon, the co- 
operation of all Catholic bodies should be sought (C.T.S., 
C.E.G., Federation, Guild of Ransom, C.W.L., Missionary 
Society, Reading Guild, and so forth). Thus all would be 
united for defence. Through the aforementioned list of 
helpers, co-operation of individuals all over the country 
could be maintained. These would watch the papers them- 
selves, do their own share of work, and, when necessary, refer 
to the Centre. It will be seen that many evils, existing in 
the past, would be abolished by this scheme. 

How far the suggestions here put forward are sound, the 
public must judge. The fundamental fact is, we must in- 
crease and vivify our “ apostolate of the Press.” 


J. W. POYNTER. 
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GREEN, paper-covered volume is still to be found 
A on second-hand bookstalls along the quays of Paris 


which bears the title France et /rlande. Published 
at the end of 1871, it gives an account, overflowing with 
enthusiasm, of the mission sent to Ireland by the French 
Red Cross Societies at the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
war, to thank the Irish people for the assistance which they 
gave to France by sending ambulance and Red Cross sup- 
plies. The atithor of this glowing description, M. Alfred 
Duquet, was the secretary of the French Red Cross Associa- 
tion, and he takes an extraordinary pride in noting down 
every detail of the public receptions given to the French 
deputation on their arrival in Ireland and their tour through 
Dublin and the South. He gives a full list of the personnel 
of the delegation, in which the principal members were M. 
Lesseps, the founder of the Suez Canal, and the Vicomte 
O’Neill de Tyrone; and among the other Frenchmen who 
accompanied them is mentioned the name of “M. Denys 
Cochin, son of M. Augustin Cochin, the Prefect of Seine et 
Oise: this young man had served on the personal staff of 
General Bourbaki during the Eastern campaign, and was 
decorated with the military medal.” 

This is, I imagine, the first reference in print to the late 
Baron Denys Cochin, who died in Parjs, lamented by the 
whole French Catholic movement, in which he had become 
almost the foremost protagonist, on March 24th last, at the 
age of seventy-one. He was only twenty years old when he 
went with the French deputation to Ireland in 1871, but 
he had already won by his personal valour in war the only 
decoration that even in his later years, when he was covered 
by so much honour, he would consent to wear. This Irish 
mission marks also his first serious entry into journalism. 
He was still in his twentieth year when he wrote for the 
Correspondant, oldest of the French critical reviews, a 
description of the impressions he gathered in Ireland. It 
was the first of an unbroken succession of articles which he 
wrote as one of the most favoured of its contributors for the 
Correspondant during the next fifty years. His last article 
in the great Catholic review appeared in October of last year 
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—an appreciation of M. Victor Bucaffle’s selection from the 
writings and speeches of Montalembert, which incidentally 
offers an illuminating retrospect upon his early years. 


Fifty years ago [he wrote in May, 1920, in the Correspondant| 
I was present at the death-bed of Montalembert. My father 
wished that I should always be able to remember the scene, and 
it was by his instructions that I missed one of my classes ‘in 
philosophy. M. de Montalembert, M. de Falloux, le P. Gratry, 
the Bishop of Orleans, the Abbé Perreyve, these are the names 
that I have been taught from my childhood to revere above all 
others, the noble figures which I always recall in connection 
with my own parents. The Abbé Perreyve preached the retreat 
for my own first communion. The Pére Gratry used to spend 
a week or two every year with my father in his house near Cor- 
beil, beside the Seine. He was there in July 1870 when I brought 
home from Paris the first disastrous news of the war. . . . The 
next morning a splendid regiment of mounted carabineers rode 
past the gates of our house, with its band at its head, on the way 
to Fontainebleau. Naturally Imade up my mind to enlist, and 
it was on the advice of the Pére Gratry that my father consented 
to give me the permission which I needed, as I was still only 
eighteen years of age. 


It was against this distinguished background, where all 
the most cultured and most militant leaders of the Catholic 
revival constantly came and went, that the earliest impres- 
sions of the future Academician were formed. He was de- 
voted to his family, and above all, to his father, to whom he 
refers again and again in all his writings, and whom he 
describes with unbounded admiration as 


the most brilliant orator I ever heard, whose intelligence was 
the most lucid, and the most liberal I have ever known. His dis- 
interested nature devoted itself without the smallest reservation 
to the common cause and to the honour of his friends. What 
a wonderful part he could have filled if he had ever sat in the 
French Parliament, I myself know well from having sat there 
for so long. My own life drags on, saddened alike at its begin- 
ning and at its end by the untimely death of those two great 
souls—my father and my son. 


The marvellously close sympathy which united him with 
his father strengthened his natural inclinations, which made 
him undertake as his mission in life from boyhood the con- 
tinuation of the Catholic and patriotic traditions of his 
family. They were rich bourgeoise who had long been estab- 
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lished in Paris, and Denys Cochin always prided himself 
on being one of the most completely Parisian figures of his 
time. His interest in every aspect of life was inexhaustible, 
and with his robust health and big, strongly made figure, he 
was capable of enjoying every moment of life for its own 
sake. When he left school he devoted himself at once to 
a student’s career, giving most of his time and his enthusiasm 
to science. He worked under the great Pasteur, and be- 
came one of his assistants in his laboratories. At the same 
time he began to write extensively for the Catholic news- 
papers and reviews, as well as publishing various technical 
books on chemistry. 

But politics already absorbed him, and above all, foreign 
politics, which remained his dominant passion throughout 
his life. When he was only twenty-six he stood as a candi- 
date for the municipal representation of Corbeil, outside 
Paris, but was defeated, and for four years he worked con- 
tentedly in private life. But in 1881 he entered the lists 
again and was elected a Conseiller Municipal—or member 
of the City Council—of Paris, and he held this position for 
twelve years, until 1893, when he stood and was elected 
Member of Parliament for the 8th Arrondissement. With- 
out interruption, for twenty-six years he remained Member 
for the same constituency, his majority constantly increasing 
at each general election; until, in 1919, he resigned, refusing 
to accept the compromises required of him in the interest 
of the Bloc National Candidatures under the elaborate new 
machinery of proportional representation. 

It is impossible here to give any attempt at a summary 
of the immense work he crowded into those forty years of 
public life. He was a prodigious worker, but he wrote com- 
paratively litthe—just as he spoke seldom in the Chambre 
des Deputés. Many of his published books are on such 
technical subjects as Coal and Natural Dyes or The Tram- 
ways and Gasworks of Paris. But his prestige among men 
of letters grew rapidly, and his magnificent house in the Rue 
Babylone—where he had collected many paintings by the 
most famous artists of the Impressionist school—was a centre 
of every sort of cultivated society in Paris, at which almost 
all the foremost writers and public men and diplomatists 
were to be found. He was made a member of the French 
Academy two years before the war. 

His name will, however, be always associated above all 
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with two great controversies: the battle for freedom in edu- 
cation against the determination of the anti-clerical parties 
to close down all the Catholic schools and to prevent any 
sort of religious teaching or any teaching whatever by mem- 
bers of religious Orders; and, secondly, his defence up to 
the last of the diplomatic relations between France and the 
Vatican, and his tireless labours, after the rupture of rela- 
tions in 1905, t» bridge the gulf which had been driven be- 
tween Paris and Rome. He lived to see the achievement 
of what was undoubtedly his greatest ambition in the later 
years of his life. But the religious Orders, whose cause he 
had fought with such burning eloquence and undaunted cour- 
age and perseverance, have not yet been admitted back to 
France. 

Nearly all the last articles he wrote in the Paris press, up 
to last winter, were scathing attacks or moving appeals on 
behalf of the teaching orders: 


My two sons [he wrote in a characteristic article in the Figaro] 
were educated by the Marists at the College Stanislas; the 
elder of them had already made a name for himself as a writer, 
and the School of Mapmaking was proud of him: the second 
of them was an excellent captain who had just left St. Cyr. 
Both were killed in the war. And now my grandson will never 
be able to go to the Marists at Stanislas, who formed the charac- 
ter of his uncles and of so many othars—of Guynemer for in- 
stance; for they have been proscribed, dispersed, expelled from 
France, to be regarded with toleration only in Tokio, according’ 
to the promises of our Ambassador M. Jonnart. The street 
down which Guynemer used to run to school as a boy now bears 
the name of the schoolboy whom they taught: but they them- 
selves have been driven out of their college, to which the Rue 
Guynemer leads. So now the Guynemer family and the Cochin 
family are no longer in a position to urge on their behalf: “ We 
were well satisfied with these masters and there is no cause for 
complaint against them: leave them alone.” But instead, under 
article 11, if a family unites in daring to complain of the scandal 
of having to send its children to be taught by a master who has 
never heard of Darwin, they will be told that article 11 forbids all 
such complaints. The indignant father will have to hold his 
tongue, and the judge will refuse to hear any complaint. . . . 

Ah! Las Cases, Lamarzelle, you who recall to me the faces 
of Albert de Mun and of Mgr. d’Hulst and the memories of 
our old struggles, accept the heartfelt thanks of your old com- 
rade-in-arms. No; these fantastic laws—when school-teachers 
cannot be found; these laws so thankless and detestable after 
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a war in which the teaching orders and their pupils gave their 
lives in hundreds of thousands; these laws which were passed as 
an insult and a challenge to so many families which chose these 
exiled priests as their masters and who have now to watch the 
continuation of their banishment while they themselves mourn 
for the loss of their sons who died for France; these laws will 
never remain unalterable so long as you are ‘there with your cour- 
age and your eloquence, to stand up against them. 


He was scarcely less exasperated by the vulgarity and the 
demagogy of the anti-clerical agitation than by the flagrant 
infringements upon individual liberty. It roused him to fury 
as a scientist to be accused of obscurantism by politicians 
who were little better than newspaper hacks or street-corner 
orators, just as it maddened him, as one of the greatest of 
French Liberal philosophers, to hear his cause attacked as 
reactionary by men who were seeking to crush out liberty in 
education for their own ends. 


The preposterous phrase “ Acquired Science” [he wrote in one 
of his last indignant outbursts] has even been used in the Senate. 
What does “Acquired Science” consist of in these days when 
Einstein follows upon Poincaré, Poincaré upon Newton, and New- 
ton upon Copernicus? Within my own lifetime there have been 
three distinct theories of chemistry. . . . There is no such thing, 
as Acquired Science, even in Primary Science. Yet one is often 
told that Primary Science is incompatible with the teaching of 
the Church. A schoolmaster once made the excellent remark 
to one of his pupils, who has since become one of our most 
famous public men that “ Whenever anyone talks to you of any- 
thing being incompatible with modern science, you may be quite 
sure that he is an idiot.” ; 


And in another of his last articles, in the Figaro, he poured 
scorn on the barbarism of the laws which make it a crime for 
learned men, if they happen to be members of teaching 
orders, to teach in France. M. Jonnart, the Ambassador to 
the Vatican, had just made a speech, in which, while em- 
phasizing the excellent results that had been gained for 
France by the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Pope, he issued a solemn warning to the religious Orders that 
they must not base upon these happy results any hopes of 
being allowed to return and teach in their own country. 


It is being said [wrote Denys Cochin] that some of the religious 
orders are coming back to France. Was it So fine an achievement, 
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after all, to have driven them out? The State was free to re- 
main absolutely undenominational in its own teaching institutions ; 
but was there any sort of reason for prohibiting teaching by 
members of religious orders as though it were something dan- 
gerous and criminal? Here we find members of religious or- 
ders—Brothers of the Christian schools or Sisters of Charity— 
for whom the State has expressly authorized the privilege of 
living and possessing property in communities. Yet they are 
still to be deprived of the right, possessed by any other French, 
men or women who have the proper university degrees, to teach 
in a free school. Nothing, it would seem—not even the blood 
that the members of the religious orders shed for France in the 
war—can redeem them from the taint of belonging to religious 
communities. 

A thousand young Jesuit fathers, who flocked from all parts of 
the world to serve France, were killed in the war. The others 
are now coming quietly back, not to live in ostentatious estab- 
lishments or even to live in communities; and they are hoping 
that they may be able to resume their proper vocation of teaching. 
They had such splendid records of patriotic service in the war 
that it might be thought that those who devote themselves to the 
inquisition against this new crime of teaching might be expected 
to pursue their investigations less rigorously against them. But 
no: they are to be left under no illusions. The ideas of M. 
Combes, in spite of M. Tardieu’s bold repudiation of them the 
other day, still rule. They are not to be allowed to teach, and 
their university degrees count for nothing in their case—for no 
more than does the blood that they shed for their country. It is 
M. Jonnart himself, our Ambassador to the Pope, who rushes 
out from the Vatican to the French frontiers to ask them to go 
back from where they have come. . . . The Jesuits have wit- 
nessed many strange things in their long history, and they have 
the reputation gf being difficult to astonish. But such a greeting 
as this must amaze even them! 


He attacks M. Jonnart for having failed to realize that, 
evea though he is still a senator and may be anxious to try 
and prove his own personal consistency as one of those who 
helped Emile Combes to pass the penal laws against the 
religious Orders, he might at least remember that his capacity 
as Ambassador of France required a higher conception of 
his responsibilities. And he goes on to deal mercilessly with 
M. Jonnart’s patronizing condescension in expressing a hope 
that the novitiates of the teaching Orders will be spared so 
as to provide schoolmasters for export from France. The 
Marists, for instance, declares M. Cochin, are no longer 
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tolerated in France: they have had to set up a flourishing 
college in Tokio for the benefit of hundreds of little Japanese 
boys. But how can the French religious Orders, which have 
done so much for the prestige of France in distant coun- 
tries, retain their influence abroad if they are proscribed at 
home? Still more, how are their novitiates to be kept filled? 
How can M. Jonnart have the face to appeal to young French- 
men to enter the novitiates which are to maintain the work of 
the French missionaries in the Levant or in the Far East, 
if they are to be told that in joining the religious Orders 
they incur the penalty of expulsion from France? 

There was no place for such a man as Cochin in any 
Government in France before the war. He fought valiantly 
and against all odds as one of the most conspicuous leaders 
of the opposition. But the situation changed quickly when 
the war came, and the unfailing patriotism of the French 
Catholics was found to be the greatest of all France’s assets 
in face of the German attack. In the late autumn of 1915, 
M. Briand, in forming a new Ministry, asked Denys Cochin, 
as one of the foremost representatives of the Catholic party, 
to accept office so as to undertake a diplomatic mission of 
the first importance to Greece, with the object of restoring 
the deplorable situation of the French and English armies 
at Salonika. He succeeded in his immediate object, but the 
general policy which he recommended was absolutely contra- 
dictory to that which the Allies thereafter pursued. He re- 
turned to France, and M. Briand asked him, in the spring 
of 1916, to take personal charge of the blockade of Germany. 
His complete determination to uphold the “ Union Sacrée ” 
of all parties for the duration of the war was amply proved 
by the fact that he accepted office in a ministery in which 
Emile Combes was one of his colleagues. For more than 
a year he laboured with prodigious energy to tighten the 
control] of traffic passing through Switzerland, Holland and 
Denmark, while the United States were still neutral and of 
immense assistance to Germany. But he resigned his posi- 
tion at the end of July, 1917, when the Malvy scandal was 
approaching and when he had come into acute conflict with 
M. Ribot, who succeeded M. Briand as Premier, over the 
question of the French religious protectorate in the East. 

Thenceforward he was free to devote his whole energies to 
working for the restoration of diplomatic relations between 
France and the Vatican. For thirty years before the triumph 
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of the anti-clerical agitation in the definite rupture of rela- 
tions in 1905, he had been always tireless and foremost as a 
champion of the Catholic interests. When the final break 
came, it was to his house that the aged Cardinal Richard, 
Archbishop of Paris, went for temporary shelter, after he had 
been driven out from his palace. Parisians still remember 
vividly that moving procession through the sodden streets, as 
crowds of men and women went down on their knees, 
regardless of pouring rain and liquid mud, to ask the blessing 
of the venerable Archbishop as he drove towards Denys 
Cochin’s house. In the years which followed, Cochin was 
so much the heart and soul of all the negotiations for bring- 
ing about a rapprochement between Rome and Paris that 
he was often spoken of as “the lay Nuncio” during the in- 
terregnum. M. Victor Bucaille, who speaks with an unique 
authority among the French publicists who have written of 
these negotiations, declares that “one might say that between 
1914 and 1920 all religious questions passed through his 
hands”; and the number and variety of such questions was 
unending—from the status of priests mobilized in the army 
to the question of the Government taking over Catholic 
schools as hospitals or for departments of war ministries. 
The most important of them, and the one which absorbed 
his attentions most was that of the French religious pro- 
tectorate in the East; and when, in July, 1918, Cardinal Gas- 
parri came in person to his mansion in Paris to tell him that 
the Holy See had at last decided to yield to his importunities 
and once more to defer all thought of establishing direct 
diplomatic relations with China, it was a marvellous proof of 
his prestige that his sole and unaided influence should have 
prevailed to preserve the protectorate of his own country 
intact. 
DENIS GWYNN. 
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THE APOSTLE OF THE AMAZON ' 


HE Hakluyt Society, founded in 1846 for the print- 

ing of important narratives of voyages of geo- 

graphical interest, has in years past published many 
translations which have a most intimate bearing upon the 
history of missionary enterprise. But probably no volume 
in this long series offers a more striking and, I may add, 
a more pathetic, picture of the struggles and disappoint- 
ments of a life spent in the effort to convert the heathen than 
that which has just been given to the public through the pains- 
taking care of the Rev. George Edmundson, D.D. Dr. 
Edmundson is not only a scholar of immense learning, but 
also of exceptional range of sympathies. Invited some few 
years back to deliver the Bampton lectures for one season he 
chose for his subject the early Roman episcopate? and pro- 
duced what is perhaps the most conclusive and exhaustive 
argument for the presence of St. Peter in Rome which has 
ever been published by a non-Catholic. But Dr. Edmundson 
is not only an authority on Christian origins. For many 
years past he has devoted a very large portion of his leisure 
to the question of early exploration and the foundation of 
our colonies overseas. Possessing a thorough knowledge of 
Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese, he was employed by the 
Foreign Office to work up the British case in connection 
with the Venezuelan and Brazilian boundary disputes, and 
he has contributed several chapters dealing with the Dutch 
and other colonies to the Cambridge Modern History. In 
all these undertakings the writer’s breadth and moderation of 
view are as conspicuous as his accurate knowledge of detail, 
and he shows a rare power of appreciation even when treating 
of the labours of those with whose work and aims he could 
not naturally be expected to be much in sympathy. 

t I borrow this title from the Portuguese writer, J. Lucio d'Azevedo, who, in 
his well-documented work, Os /esuitas no Gréo-Pardé (Lisbon, 1901), speaks as 
follows : “ Fritz, celebre no mundo scientifico por essa obra (his map), e notavel 
como missionario pelo fervor evangelico que Ihe valen o cognome de Apos- 
tolo do Amazonas,” p. 218. As a Portuguese, Lucio d’Azevedo was not 
likely to show any special favour to a Father whose whole missionary life was 


spent in the rival interests of Castile. Indeed, as regards the burning question 
of the boundary mark, this writer entirely identifies himself with the Portuguese 


contention. 
2 The Church in Rome in the First Century, Lond. 1913. 
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We are, it seems, entirely indebted to Dr. Edmundson for 
the result that Father Samuel Fritz’s singularly interesting 
journal of missionary life on the Amazon has at last been 
rendered accessible to scholars. Although it is stated in 
De Backer-Sommervogel’s Bibliothégue de la Compagnie de 
Jésus that Father Fritz’s diary was at Evora, still as his name 
was not attached to it and as the manuscript only bears the 
title, ‘‘ Mission de los Omaguas, Jurimaguas etc desde Napo 
hasta el Rio Negro,” and contains, in fact, no more than 
large fragments of the journal incorporated in a narration by 
another hand, it was not readily to be identified with the 
missionary whose experiences it describes. Dr. Edmund- 
son found the manuscript, copied it, and has now translated 
it, adding a preface and much supplementary matter, in- 
cluding a reproduction of the map designed by Father Fritz. 
It will be understood, then, that though a summary of the 
journal has appeared elsewhere, notably in the Zeééres 
édifiantes, the Spanish text itself has never been published, 
and that in this English Hakluyt volume we have access for 
the first time to all that has been preserved to us of Father 
Fritz’s own account of his experiences. 

Father Samuel Fritz, the missionary with whom we are 
concerned, was a native of Bohemia, born in 1654. He 
entered the Society of Jesus when he was nineteen, and fol- 
lowing the usual course of studies, he gave proof of such 
exceptional talent in theology and other branches of learn- 
ing that his superiors had already at an early date marked 
him out for a professorship. He felt, however, very strongly 
the call to a missionary life, and after permission had with 
some reluctance been granted to him to fulfil his desire, he 
was sent in 1686 to the Jesuit College at Quito. Among the 
more important, and seemingly also the more intelligent and 
least barbarous, peoples scattered along the Amazon were 
the Omaguas, who for the most part had taken up their resi- 
dence in the numerous islands scattered among the upper 
waters of the great river. Moved by the example of some 
neighbouring Indians of the Cocama tribe, certain Omagua 
chiefs in 1681 paid a visit to the Jesuit mission station, 
Pueblo de la Laguna, higher up the river, and begged the 
Superior, Father Herrero, to send them a priest to instruct 


* Journal of the Travels and Labours of Father Samuel Fritz in the River 
of the Amazons between 1686 and 1723, translated from the Evora MS. and 
edited by the Rev. Dr. George Edmundson. London, Hakluyt Society, 1922. 
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them. He received them kindly, but was unable to spare 
them any missionary until 1686, when, on the arrival of 
Father Fritz at Quito, it was decided to dispatch him to this 
new and very distant post among the Omaguas. They seem 
at that time to have occupied principally the tract of the 
river which lies between the embouchures by which the Napo 
and the Putumayo flow into the main stream of the Marafion, 
or Amazon. In describing Father Fritz’s first experiences 
I feel that no apology is needed if, instead of any summary 
of my own, I quote that of the earnest Anglican clergyman 
who has so cordially appreciated the labours of the Jesuit 
missionary : 


Here follows [Dr. Edmundson is speaking of his manuscript] 
a brief but most vivid description of the wonderful results of 
the first three years of Father Samuel's activities and ceaseless 
journeyings. The Omaguas received him in the most friendly 
manner, and going from island to island preaching, teaching, and 
baptizing, he met with extraordinary success in converting these 
people to the Christian faith. On the island, where he most fre- 
quently resided, he established his principal mission settlement, 
and built there a church dedicated to San Joaquim, his patron 
saint. 

Not content with so great an achievement, Father Samuel pro- 
ceeded to extend the sphere of his labours to a tribe, the Jurima- 
guas, who lived lower down the river. These people had already 
heard many reports concerning the teaching of the Father, and 
received him as being something more than a mortal man. He 
had here to combat, among other heathen superstitions, the firm 
belief of the Jurimaguas in the visits of an evil demon, who 
cruelly oppressed them; but once more the fervour and the 
deep faith of the missionary overcame all obstacles, and the 
Indians came in crowds to listen to his teaching and to be bap- 
tized. His personality seems to have exercised an almost mys- 
terious power over these barbarians; and the Aysuares and 
Ybanomas, who lived still nearer to the mouth of the Rio Negro, 
expressed a wish that he should visit them. But no man, single- 
handed, could possibly deal with so extended a mission-field, and, 
despite his appeals to Quito, he found that he could get no help. 
But, consumed by burning zeal, “ without pause by day or night,” 
he voyaged up and down the great river, trying to keep in touch 
with all his converts and catechumens, until at last in the principal 
village of the Jurimaguas he was stricken with a terrible illness. 
After prolonged sufferings the Father, feeling himself growing 
daily worse, determined to descend the river and to seek medical 
remedies in the city of Gran Para. : 
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Here it was that Father Fritz found himself for the first 
time in acute contact with those two terrible cankers which 
for centuries blighted all the magnificent missionary work 
which was going on throughout the vast regions now known 
as Spanish America. The first was the unscrupulous deter- 
mination of the European adventurers and the half-breeds to 
enrich themselves by enslaving and exploiting the Indians. 
The second was the rivalry and jealousy between Spaniards 
and Portuguese—the Dutch and English contribution to the 
general game of grab being too local to be of serious import- 
ance—which, even when these two countries themselves were 
at peace or united under the sway of one nominal ruler, was 
still keenly felt in colonial administration. Undoubtedly, 
serious efforts were, from time to time, made at home to 
protect the Indians. to help the missionaries in the work of 
conversion, and to punish the governors who connived at 
cruelty and rapine.! But the central authority was a long 
way off, communications were incredibly slow, and plausible 
explanations could easily be concocted. The missionaries 
who had the interests of the natives at heart continually pro- 
tested against the outrages to which they were subjected, 
but as often as not they protested in vain. Father Fritz had 
plenty of opportunities of witnessing the brutality and in- 
justice of which the natives were constantly the victims, and 
his compassion for the latter was evidently both tender 
and sincere. But the special trouble with which the 
Bohemian missionary had particularly to contend was the 
political one. He was working from a Spanish centre, and 
when pushing his way down the Amazon he eventually dis- 
covered that the tract between the Napo and the Putumayo, 
where the Omaguas and the Jurimaguas had their settle- 
ments, was claimed by the Portuguese as belonging to their 
jurisdiction. The claim seems to have been without serious 
foundation. Father Fritz, who probably had better oppor- 
tunities than anyone else for investigating the matter, evi- 
dently thought that the whole case was trumped up by the 
Portuguese, and Dr. Edmundson, who discusses carefully the 
question of the “Act of Possession" in 1639, which pro- 


* We learn from Father Fritz (p. 96) that about 1691 the King of Portugal 
“ prohibited both raiding troops—tropas de regates—and slaves, he only per- 
mitted that they should make captives of those who had unjustly, without being 
provoked, killed a Portuguese, and in order that they should not be in want 
of serving people he had commanded that they should bring to Para slaves from 
Guinea and that they should be sold cheap.” 
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fessed to fix the limit of the Portuguese claim, declares that 
it has been established “ beyond reasonable doubt ” that the 
site of the “ memorial,” or boundary mark, then erected, was 
near the town of Ega in longitude 63°, about midway between 
the Putumayo and the Rio Negro. Upon this supposition, 
Father Frtiz had not in the faintest way infringed the rights 
of the Portuguese. He had merely tried to induce the tribes 
who lived near the mouth of the Putumayo or below it and 
who were harried at intervals by the Portuguese raiders to 
make themselves more secure by forming settlements higher 
up the river in the neighbourhood of his own Christian com- 
munities. But having in his grievous illness of necessity 
sought medical aid from the Portuguese, and having been 
carried by them to Para at the mouth of the Amazon, Father 
Fritz, after his recovery, was treated as a spy and detained 
under surveillance for many months until the Government 
at Lisbon had been communicated with.2 The answer was 
eventually altogether in his favour. Orders were sent that 
he should be honourably conducted back to his own mission 
among the Omaguas,*® and thither in fact he arrived, after 
more than two years absence, in December, 1691. How real 
the illness was which had originally brought him into the 
hands of the Portuguese appears from many passages in his 
narrative and is confirmed indirectly by other testimonies. 
Fathes Fritz’s own account of its beginning runs as follows: 


Meanwhile, as I was staying in this Jurimagua village, already 
almost wholly inundated, in a shelter on a roof made of the bark 
of trees, I fell sick of most violent attacks of fever and of dropsy 
that began in the feet with other complaints principally caused by 
worms. I was obliged to remain day and night for the space 
of well-nigh three months, shut up in this shelter without being 


* Dr. Edmundson has also touched upon this matter and arrived at the same 
conclusion in a paper read before the Royal Historical Society and published 
in their Transactions for 1920. 

2 J. Lucio d’Azevedo fully exonerates Father Fritz of any purpose of spying, 
but he also declares that his subsequent efforts to convert and rescue Indians in 
the disputed territory were reported to Lisbon, and that orders for his arrest 
were more than once sent out. Azevedo himself calls him “‘o pertinaz invasor.” 
See Os Jesuitas no Gréo-Pard, p. 221 and note. 

3 It was on this occasion that he made the observations necessary for con- 
structing his map. A modern writer mentions that as Fritz worked “ without 
instruments for determining longitude and with only a wooden semicircle, 
three inches in diameter, for obtaining latitudes, it is really surprising that he 
was able to accomplish as much as he did. It is only when one compares it 
with the map executed a half century afterwards by the noted Academician, 
La Condamine, that one realizes the merit of his performance. ‘ H. J. Mozans "’ 
(Father Zahm), Along the Andes and down the Amazon, with a Preface by 
Theodore Roosevelt, 1912, p. 459. 
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able to stir. In the daytime I felt somewhat easier, but the 
nights in unutterable burnings, as the river, though it was pass- 
ing but a hand-breadth from the bed, was out of reach of my 
mouth, and in sleeplessness, caused not only by my infirmities, 
but also from the gruntings of crocodiles or lizards that all night 
long were roving round the village, beasts of horrible deformity. 
One night one of them entered my canoe, whose prow stood 
within the house, so that if it had advanced, it would have made 
an end of my boy and myself, as there was no possibility of 
escape. 

Besides the lizards! so many rats made their way into my 
dwelling place, andso hungry, that they gnawed even my spoon 
and my plate and the haft of my knife and ate up all the little 
food I had left for my sustenance. Almost all the people of 
the village began to take themselves off in search of dry ground 
and forest fruits to escape starvation, since their store of food, 
that is, the Mandioca, was buried beneath the water, and I for 
my sustenance was reduced to obtaining at times by fishing a 
few little fish, and to begging for some plaintains, which it was 
necessary to send for lower down and to fetch from the Aysuares.? 


It is hardly wonderful that even when the flood subsided, 
Father Fritz, after such experiences, still remained a very 
sick man. The dropsy increased to such an extent that in 
the end he could not stand on his feet but had to be carried 
in a hammock, and it was in this state that he reached Para, 
more than a thousand miles away. This, it may be noticed, 
was but one of some four or five long and critical illnesses 
which are mentioned in the journal. 

But it was not his patience in supporting physical suffer- 
ing, but rather his constancy in bearing up against mental 
and moral trials which constituted the more heroic element 
in Father Fritz’s character. He was evidently a warm- 
hearted man, with an extraordinary power of sympathy for 
the Indians, both in their more attractive qualities and in 
their fickleness and weakness of purpose. If he had been 
left to himself, without the complications of Portuguese 
raiders and agitators, and without the evil example of the 
Spanish soldiers who were sent ostensibly for the protection 
of his missions, he would probably have been able to do any- 
thing with the natives, but almost always by the methods of 
love, patience and kindness. His personal influence over 
them before these difficulties arose, and even for a long time 


* Father Fritz seems to use “lizards"’ as a generic term to cover all 
creatures of the alligator type. 
* Journal, p. 61. 
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afterwards, in spite of the calumnies and misrepresentation of 
which he was the object, was extraordinary. From the evi- 
dence of the missionaries who afterwards came to help in 
his work, and even indirectly from the complaints of the 
Portuguese themselves, it seems clear that there is no 
exaggeration in the following passage, written nine or ten 
years after he first came among the Omaguas: 


As none of these Indians have ever seen any Governor or 
Spaniard, except me, whatever the Portuguese said to them, they 
were always appealing to “the Father,” so that the Captain, an- 
noyed that he could not extract from them what he was claiming, 
told the Chief, that this river did not belong to the Father, but to 
the Moravisaba (thus were they accustomed to call the Portuguese 
Governor), and that they (the captain and his troop) had to re- 
turn and bind them all by order of the said Aloravisaba. Re-° 
markable is the respect and trust that these Indians have in “ the 
Father,” so that they are persuaded that the Father by himself 
alone is sufficient to confront all the Portuguese, and so every 
time that they receive any harm, all their defence is to say: “I 
must go to the Father to complain. We have neither master nor 
protection but our Father, whose love for us is far greater than 
your love, since with you there is no Father like ours with know- 
ledge of everything.” ! 


So in April, 1696, when a sudden attack was made by the 
heathen tribe of Camauris upon the Omagua settlement of 
San Joaquim, “at the noise of the fight and the shouts of the 


.people,” Father Fritz tells us, “I ran up with my Cross to 


die with or for my neophytes, ordering them at the same 
time to ring the bells.” The unwonted sound seems to have 
frightened the assailants, for they drew off, leaving only two 
of the Omaguas wounded with poisoned arrows; but there 
was still much alarm lest the attack should be renewed, and 
Father Fritz adds: “ That night all the people slept partly 
within and partly around my house, especially the children, 
which much stirred my feelings.” 

The Camauris did come again much later in the year, and 
it so happened that they chose the second of November (All 
Souls’ Day) for their attack. But that evening, according 


* Journal, p.g2. Father Fritz seems to have been remarkable not only for 
his facility in learning the different Indian languages, but also for his mechanical 
and artistic skill. He painted pictures and carved statues, besides possessing’ 
an exceptional knowledge of geography and astronomy. Dr. Edmundson, in his 
translation, speaks more than once of Fritz “ taking the heights of the more 
important places for the perfecting of his map" (p.87). Does not this mean 
taking altitudes of the stars to determine the latitude? 
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to a custom which then prevailed in many parts of Europe, 
the bells were kept tolling all night for the souls of the de- 
parted, and the raiders seem to have interpreted this as a 
sign that the Christians were on the watch for them and once 
more withdrew. Whereupon Father Fritz continues: 


I, that we might not have any enemies so close at hand, went 
twice with an escort (of Omaguas) to their land, to see, if one 
could pacify them and make friends with them, but compunc- 
tion for what they had intended, it appears, obliged them to 
forsake even their own lands, since we found the houses empty, 
and in order that they might have no suspicion that we had 
gone out to wreak vengeance, we left some small presents of 
beads, knives and necklaces within the same houses, so that in re- 
turning to them, they might know that our purpose was not to 
do them harm. May it please God to open the way so that these 
unhappy people may also hear my preaching and seek their re- 
demption.! 


We get another glimpse of the truly beneficent influence 
the Father was exercising in all these regions in the passage 
which immediately follows: 


Whilst I was making preparations to ascend to the Missions 
upstream, some Jurimagua Indians arrived at San Joaquim, sent 
by their Chief, begging me with great insistence to go down with 
them to their Settlements, because some Portuguese had again 
ascended in search of cacao and captives, and they were dread- 
ing lest they should carry them off as prisoners down the river, 
because the Chief had returned to them the iron goods that they 
had given as ransom for slaves, saying that the Father had for- 
bidden them such wrongful traffic.2, So as not to fail such trust 
as these Indians reposed in me, who have no other source of 
help but the Father, immediately on the spot I resolved to go 
down to cheer them. I arrived this time at Nuestra Sefiora de 
las Niebes on the 5th of March. Here I met three Taroma In- 
dians from the Rio Negro sent by their Chief to see, as they 
say, the sons of the Father, and also to tell me how grateful 
they were remaining for the peace I had made among them, when 
returning from Para (?.e., five years earlier) .° 


* Journal, p. 95. 

* The Portuguese, being strictly forbidden by their home Government to 
make prisoners of the converted Indians, hit upon this expedient. They in- 
stigated these Christians to go to war with their pagan neighbours and to carry 
off as slaves all the prisoners they could make. Then the Portuguese came to 
“ransom " these captives, i.e., they delivered certain iron utensils to the captors 
and carried off the prisoners to use them as slaves themselves. Father Fritz 
strenuously opposed this practice. 

3 Journal, p. 95. 
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It can easily be understood how completely a man of this 
temperament will have identified himself with the spiritual 
and temporal well-being of his converts, and how the ultimate 
overthrow of the mission of the Omaguas, and in particular 
of the settlement of San Joaquim, will have cut him to the 
heart. The disappointment must have been the keener be- 
cause he had been so full of hope. The following passage 
is again illuminative. It was written in 1696, before the 
greater troubles came: 


The opinion that these Indians hold of me, I take to be, 
because they think that I am a man of a different kind from 
the rest, and that I have not to die. Conversing with them con- 
cerning the things of the other life, and that we all have to die, 
an Aysuares Chief interrupted me, saying: “ You have not to die, 
because, if you should die, who would be our Father, Lover and 
Protector? The earthquakes and eclipses, that there had been 
in these years, they attributed to me, saying with tears, that we 
caused the Father to kill the sun for us. Two hundred leagues 
lower down than San Joaquim, where I was staying, they sent 
me on a certain occasion some baskets of mandive flour, as a pre- 
sent, and the Chief gave a message to the Indian who brought 
it, that he should beg the Father that he would not eclipse the 
sun any more. I do not know if ever in these lands there has 
been a like proof that God is opening out to us among these 
wretched people the salvation of their souls. May He send 
labourers into this harvest that is already ripe.* 


Tardily help came to Father Fritz, but it was the long 
period of spiritual isolation which seems more than any- 
thing to have impressed contemporaries with the unique 
character of his achievement. The unknown compiler of 
the document which Dr. Edmundson has translated, when 
summing up the more salient traits of the character of this 
great missionary, lays stress in the first place upon the cour- 
age with which he faced the loneliness of his appointed task: 


He was the first missionary that went out to preach the Faith 
in those provinces, because those that had preceded him entered 
there only for exploration. He entered alone (in 1686) without 
any escort, and laboured unweariedly alone with no companion 
in that most widespread Mission until the year 1704, when he 
was appointed Superior of all the rest. 

In the course of these 18 years the hardships and dangers to 
life through which he passed, the heathen that he brought into 


* Journal, p. 97. 
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the bosom of the Church, the immense journeys that he under- 
took for the conversion and extension of his Mission cannot be 
described. Of the Omaguas alone he formed 28 settlements, 
and he likewise made friends with and settled the Jurimaguas, 
‘Aysuares and Ybanomas; made converts of and baptized many 
Mayorunas, Cammuris, Pevas, Caivisanas, Guareicus, Cuchivaras 
and other tribes that live in the forests near the Marafion. 
Twice he went up to Quito to petition for missionaries to help 
him in his labours in so wide a vineyard. I will say nothing 
of his journeyings within the limits of his mission, which were 
continuous, for the solace and instruction of his catechumens. 
When he was Superior, an office which he filled for nine years, 
he multiplied his toils, having to lend his support to the work 
in every part. But the chief burden upon him was the seeing, 
in spite of his diligence and watchful care, the whole of his 
mission, that had cost him so much painful toil and labour, scat- 
tered and almost destroyed, all his dear children, captives, dead, 
or fugitives in the forests and lagoons. His grief was so great 
as to endanger his life. 


I feel that I owe an apology both to Dr. Edmundson and 
to the reader for quoting further, but the actual wording of 
the contemporary document carries conviction in a way which 
belongs to no modern restatement of the facts. After ex- 
patiating upon the purity of conscience of Father Fritz, upon 
his strict observance of all religious practices and his con- 
tinual mortification, and after declaring that “one who for 
many years was the director of his conscience affirms on oath 
that he never committed a mortal sin in his whole life,” the 
same compiler goes on to remark: 


Proportionate to his prayerfulness was his mortification in the 
midst of the rough life and the savagery of the Indians, and, what 
was worse, in so many encounters that he had with the people from 
Parad, who ascended the Maraiion to disquiet and cause a thou- 
sand vexations to his catechumens. Never did they see him lose 
his self-possession, except when his zeal for the glory of God 
was in question; and then with great seriousness and with few 
words he represented to them what was reasonable and just, in 
such a manner that they confessed themselves convinced, pro- 
mised amendment, and were left better friends of the Father, 
even to revealing to him the hidden secrets of their hearts.2 


It may be said that Father Fritz’s own moderation of lan- 
guage as shown in his journal and letters, not to speak of 


* Journal, p. 132. ? Ibid. p. 133. 
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the appreciations we find in certain communications from 
Father Wenceslaus Breyer, his countryman and fellow- 
worker, fully bear out this description. Rarely does he be- 
tray any violent emotion even when the work of years is un- 
done by the misconduct of the Portuguese, or even by the 
Spanish soldiers who ought to have been his own protectors. 
“May God free us from such a set of rascals" * is his very 
temperate outburst, when the violence and lust of one of 
these last had alienated a whole tribe by an outrage on the 
wife of their Cacique. “ Never,’’ says his editor, “ was heard 
from him at any time any complaint, nor did he give the least 
sign that he desired to be freed from such a painful life by 
seeking some repose. His one desire was to shed his blood 
for the faith of Jesus Christ.” So again we are assured that 
he did not drive away from himself the mosquitoes and other 
small insects that cause so much trouble to the Indians them- 
selves, and the writer attributes to this endurance of “that 
most painful plague of these lands” the fact that his body 
was covered with ulcers “which only his death revealed, to 
the horror of those who laid out his corpse for burial.” 

Like all pioneers of great causes and reformers who leave 
the beaten track in deference to the higher call of conscience, 
it would seem that Father Fritz encountered many contra- 
dictions, even sometimes from those of his own household. To 
make one last quotation from the same Evora manuscript, 
the compiler writes: 

Persecuted and murmured at; calumniated in various manners 
even by his superiors; his life threatened repeatedly both by 
Christians and heathens, taken prisoner as a spy and violator of 
the rights of a Royal Crown, he was never discouraged. It 
would rather seem that with the persecutions more and more 
did he gain fresh strength for carrying on his apostolic efforts.* 

Father Fritz died in harness on March 18, 1724. He was 
within a month of completing his 70th year. The compiler 
previously quoted, who very probably was an eye-witness, 
declares that “ throughout the settlement there was universal 
lamentation as when people mourn for their nearest of kin.” 
The body, so much worn by disease, was beautiful in death, 
and it was buried “ amidst the continuous weeping and sobs " 
of those natives who loved him and whom he had so tenderly 
loved. 


* See e.g. Stécklein, Der neue Welt-Bott, Vol. 1., Part II., pp. 67—69. 
* Journal, p. 125. 3 Ibid. p. 134. 4 Ibid. p. 135. 
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There is, as will be readily conceived, much to console and 
edify in the pages which Dr. Edmundson has so patiently 
transcribed and translated. But there is also much which 
no Christian who has at heart the spread of the true Faith 
among the heathen can read without pain. The behaviour, 
not only of the Portuguese adventurers, but also of many of 
the so-called missionaries who were associated with them, 
conveys a terrible warning against the corrupting influence 
of greed and political partizanship. One figure in particu- 
lar, that of Fray Antonio de Andrade, whom Dr. Edmundson 
calls a “ Coronist ’—it means, I think, a religious who has 
received the /onsure, or minor orders, but is not yet a priest— 
stands out in these pages with a very disagreeable promin- 
ence. He placed himself at the head of a troop of Portu- 
guese and “ Mamelukes” (i.e., half-breeds), attacked the 
settlements of the Christian Omaguas and other Indians, 
shooting them down, carrying them off into captivity, and 
even destroying and pillaging their churches—all this being 
done ostensibly out of zeal for the political claims of the 
Crown of Portugal. Even after his ordination as priest he 
relaxed nothing of his belligerent fury, threatening unutter- 
able things against Father Fritz and all his fellow mission- 
aries. It is somewhat of a consolation to learn that he was 
summoned to Portugal to account for his misdeeds but came 
to a bad end before he could obey the order. And yet there 
were undoubtedly abuses very generally prevalent on both 
sides, and involving many different religious Orders. It is 
not, for example, very pleasant to read of ‘‘a Portuguese 
slave raiding expedition,” which had a Jesuit chaplain, one 
Father Garzoni.! No evil is recorded of him, but the associa- 
tion is one which it is difficult to reconcile with modern 


ideas. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


* Journal, pp. 64, 66, 69. 
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THE BENGAL MISSION * 


N Christmas Day, 1920, the present writer happened 

to be in Ranchi, the capital of the Chota Nagpore 

(now in Behar and Orissa, formerly in the Bengal 
Presidency) and headquarters of the western part of the 
Jesuit Bengal Mission. At Benediction in the magnificent 
new church, erected by that most energetic and enterprising 
Belgian Jesuit, Father Grosjean, on hearing thousands of 
lusty Uraon voices singing the praises of God, he could not 
help thinking that twenty-five years ago there were hardly 
any Catholics in that part of India; now there were about 
175,000, of whom nearly 5,000 belonged to Ranchi Town. 

Pére Josson places before us the long story of early Catho- 
lic missionary effort in the north-eastern corner of India, 
including Chittagong and Arakan. This excursion beyond 
the boundaries of the present mission is necessary to provide 
for his subject the proper setting, but his narrative gradually 
narrows down to the parts of Sikkim, Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, and of the Central Provinces actually covered by it. 

The introductory chapter is a rapid sketch of the country 
in which the narrative is set, its geographical, ethnical, lin- 
guistic, social and religious features, its climate, its natural 
produce, its industry and its history. This alone gives the 
reader a foretaste of the difficulties with which the mission- 
ary is going to grapple, and an idea of the magnitude of the 
task set before him. 

The history opens with the advent of the Portuguese in 
Chittagong in 1517. Catholic priests followed in their wake, 
first secular priests, then Portuguese Jesuits (1576), Augus- 
tinians (1582), and Dominicans. For a time the fortunes 
of the missionaries were bound up with those of the Portu- 
guese arms, but it was not long before an attempt was made 
to break new ground and to operate independently. Thus 
two determined efforts were made by the Jesuits to penetrate 
into China through Tibet, Father Cacella actually reaching 
Lhasa about 1630. The attempts ended in failure. But 
Tibet’s loss proved Bengal’s gain. The intrepid pioneers, 

* La Mission du Bengale Occidental ou Archidiocése de Calcutta. (Province 
belge de la Compagnié de Jésus). Par le Pére H. Josson, S.J. Bruxelles: 


Mission du Bengale, Collége St. Michel, 24, Boulevard St. Michel. 2 vols. 
of about 500 pp. each, with maps and numerous illustrations. Price, 25 fr. 
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while mounting guard at the foot of the Himalayas, waiting 
to resume their onward march, lent a helping hand to the 
missionaries working on the banks of the Ganges. 

Converts from unexpected quarters—Nukarrab Khan, 
Nawab of Patna; Nizza-Zu-l-Qarnaim, Nawab of Oudh; 
Antony, son of the Raja of Busna; adventurers like the 
Luxumburger Reinhardt, better known as Sumru; and, later, 
the still better known General Martin—appear on the scene. 
High were the hopes raised by the patronage of these men, 
but they were soon blasted. More effective than the help 
of these doubtful patrons or unstable converts, the zeal of the 
missionaries succeeded, in spite of tremendous odds, in 
bringing in a harvest of souls, mostly from among the poor 
or prisoners of war. About 1635, the Augustinians report 
28,000 conversions in Bengal. In Arakan, accessions aver- 
aged five or six thousand a year for a period of 82 years. 
What has become of these converts?. They were either lost 
for want of pastors, or they fell victims to wars or to 
epidemics. Thus, Bengal had 33,000 Catholics in 1666; 
it shows 27,000 adults in 1682. In 1773, Calcutta had 
only 20,000 Catholics, the rest of Bengal hardly any; in 
1825 it had only 13,000. 

The first half of the nineteenth century is the low-water 
mark of the Catholic missions in Bengal—as well as in the 
rest of India. Ever since the decline of the Portuguese 
power, the advent of Protestant powers, and, especially, the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 1773, the sources of 
missionary recruitment had almost dried up; the number of 
priests went dwindling down till, in the middle of the cen- 
tury, there was only a handful of them left on the banks of 
the Ganges. 

With a view to securing a regular supply of missionaries 
for the newly-created Vicariate Apostolic of Bengal, propa- 
ganda entrusted the Bengal Mission to the English Province 
of the Society of Jesus, and Mgr. R. St. Leger, the first 
Vicar Apostolic, arrived at Calcutta in 1834. But the Eng- 
lish Province was not rich enough in men to supply anything 
like an adequate number of priests for such a large mission. 
Mgr. St. Leger returned home in 1839. Mgr. Carew, trans- 
ferred from Madras to Calcutta in 1840, did all in his power 
to stave off the threatening ruin of the mission, and he suc- 
ceeded to that extent. But the lack of clergy drove him to 
concentrate all his resources on Calcutta, and abandon almost 
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all outlying stations. Unfortunately, too, his strong and 
masterful personality made it impossible for the English 
Jesuits to co-operate with him, although they had restricted 
their activities to the college they had started. They left 
Calcutta in 1846, after selling, almost giving away, the 
unique position they occupied on Chowringhi. One cannot 
help a melancholy feeling when passing by the present Cal- 
cutta Museum at the thought that St. Xavier’s College ought 
still to be there. 

Bishop Oliffe, who succeeded Mgr. Carew in 1855, under- 
stood that the Bengal Mission was doomed unless it was 
forthwith restored to the Society of Jesus. His appeals were 
heard at Rome. He died at Naples in 1859 with the hope 
that better days were in store for his mission. 

The Belgian Jesuits landed at Calcutta the same year 
under the leadership of Father Depelchin. They found a 
handful of overworked or aged priests and a distracted flock 
of hardly 15,000 souls, nearly all in Calcutta: all that was 
left of the labours of three centuries. The work of recon- 
struction was immediately begun. St. Xavier’s College was 
reopened. After ten years the first attempts were made to 
expand beyond the boundaries of Calcutta. These attempts 
were not immediately successful. The advent into Chota 
Nagpore of the celebrated Father Lievens in 1885 was the 
dawn of the period of the “ great conquests.” The Lutherans 
were already in the country and had got greatly ahead of the 
Catholics. They boasted of 40 to 50,000 adherents, where- 
as the number of Catholics scarcely ran into four figures. 
But the odds were soon to be turned in favour of the latter. 
The great tide of conversions began in 1886; it has been 
going on ever since, with the usual ebb and flow unavoidable 
in mass movements. Uraons, Kharias, Mundas, came in 
thousands. They were not, as may be expected, actuated by 
purely spiritual motives: they knew little of Christianity. 
They were oppressed by their landlords, and they sought help 
in Father Lievens. The missionary offered them assistance 
and Christianity: both were accepted. But the Father and 
his companions were overwhelmed by the numbers coming 
in. The task of making Christians of so many and such 
recruits would have required an army of missionaries and 
catechists. The few labourers in the field were hopelessly 
unequal to it. Then persecutions broke out; all sorts of 
adverse circumstances intervened. Large numbers of prose- 
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lytes fell off. Regrettable as was this setback, it was not un- 
foreseen, and it could not be helped. The missionaries had 
to sail with the tide. Their duty was clearly to spread their 
nets as far as they could, make as large a haul as they could 
out of the shoals that were running into their nets, at the risk 
of breaking them and letting through many of the fishes. The 
labourers worked themselves to death. Father Lievens him- 
self had to leave the field in broken health. He returned to 
Belgium and died of consumption in 1893, barely aged 38. 
But the work did not die with him. His religious brethren 
carried on after him, under the direction and with the en- 
couragement of two eminent men, Archbishop Goethals, 
1878—1901, and Father Grosjean, Superior of the Mission, 
1882—1892. Archbishop Meuleman, who succeeded Dr. 
Goethals in 1902, has been able to add substantially to the 
conquests made under his predecessor. The missionaries 
under his guidance are still forging ahead. 

The Bengal Mission possesses a record of work and suc- 
cess which any mission may well envy. The little flock of 
1859 has grown beyond 200,000. Numerous good works 
and institutions have sprung into existence. In Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College is in the forefront among educational in- 
stitutions; St. Antony's High School for Indian boys is a 
recent and already successful venture which proves that the 
Belgium mission has not lost its vitality during the war. 
Darjeeling boasts of its St. Joseph’s College, while St. John’s 
High School, Ranchi, has brought education to the door of 
the Chota Nagpore aborigenes. Add to these the greater 
and the lesser Seminary at Ranchi, the theologate of the 
Society of Jesus for the whole of India at Kurseong, the 
Papal Seminary, Kandi. Then the numerous mission schools 
and catechumenates scattered all over the field. 

The Irish Christian Brothers conduct large and successful 
schools and orphanages in Calcutta, Assausol and Kurseong. 
The Irish Loreto Nuns, the Daughters of the Cross, the Ursu- 
lines, and a congregation of native nuns, cover the country 
with a network of schools, orphanages, homes, and dispen- 
saries, while the Little Sisters of the Poor exhibit in Calcutta 
one of the most admirable forms of Catholic charity. But 
these by no means exhaust the activities of the mission staff. 
We should mention so many other “ side shows,” for instance, 
the press, the observatories, the Ranchi Co-operative Bank, 
the various Labour Corps sent to the front during the war, 
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to the North-West Frontier, to the Andamans, to the tea 
gardens; so many Catholic societies, each of which makes 
such a demand on the limited time of an already overworked 
priest, e.g., the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, parish clubs and sodalities, the C.T.S., the 
C.Y.M.A., the Catholic Association of Bengal, the Educa- 
tional League, the Xaverian Club, and a number of associa- 
tions of the former pupils of the various schools for boys and 
girls. This bare enumeration leaves one wondering how such 
stupendous results could be achieved and how they can be 
maintained. 

Heavy is the price, in lives and treasure, which the Belgian 
Mission has had to pay for success. Catholic Belgium ap- 
pears to be an inexhaustible source of men and money, ever 
ready to rise to the needs of her Mission. 

We arc pleased to note in passing the uniformly fair atti- 
tude 6bserved by the British towards Catholic missions ever 
since the foundation of Calcutta in 1688. Everyone in India 
knows the excellent relations existing between the Govern- 
ment and the Belgian Jesuits. 

Father Josson does not rest complacently on past achieve- 
ments. He opens a vista on what remains to be done: so 
many districts, some even at the very gates of Calcutta, still 
awaiting their saviours; so many parishes and institutions 
still so grievously understaffed; so much misery yet unre- 
lieved. The task that lies ahead might at first sight appear 
overwhelming. But the past permits us to take a hopeful 
view of the future. 

The book is written in simple, clear, readable French, and 
is well printed and profusely illustrated. Fifteen pages 
(Vol. I., pp. 401—416) have unfortunately dropped out from 
our copy; their absence makes a regrettable break in the 
continuity of a very interesting period of the story. 

Father Josson may congratulate himself on the service he 
has done to his mission by bringing out such a book. He 
need not regret the enforced leave and retirement, due to 
ilJ-health, which has enabled him to do so. 


LOUIS BERTRAM. 








THE BACKGROUND 


S, in taking a general view of the war, one’s attention 
A is chiefly held by the great outstanding actions such 
as Mons, the Aisne, Ypres, the Somme, Cambrai, and 
the rest, at the expense of those countless lesser but con- 
tributory successes or failures and the long months of trench 
warfare, which, in fact, made up the greater part of its 
history: so, in rehearsing one’s own personal recollections, 
one’s memory passes lightly over those familiar details of 
every day which yet were truly the very stuff of our war-life, 
to linger on adventures in the Field or in the Line which 
have left so much more vivid an impress upon it and to which 
they formed the background. 

One looks back with amazement at conditions of life which 
then seemed perfectly normal, and at “comforts” and 
“strokes of luck”’ which, seen now in their proper perspec- 
tive, were really nothing less than considerable hardships and 
misfortunes. What would one think to-day of an invitation 
to sleep a winter’s night under a hedge? Yet, apart from 
other briefer occasions, I have slept and lived for five suc- 
cessive nights and days under just such conditions, to which 
was added the further circumstance of continuous shell-fire. 
We spent those nights, always bitterly cold and mostly wet, 
huddled together in a shallow pit which we roofed over with 
a wagon-sheet. By day, movement in the open, except such 
as was absolutely necessary, was forbidden: and all the long 
day through we saw nothing but the dripping spinney in front 
and the desolate wilderness of shell-torn fields and trees be- 
hind and on either side of us. At intervals there would be a 
“hate” from one side or the other, and this was always a 
matter of some interest to us, for placed as we were most 
uncomfortably between the two without a scrap of protection, 
we were as likely as not to be drawn unwillingly into the argu- 
ment. When one shell has fallen a hundred yards in front 
of you and a second a hundred yards behind, you may well 
feel some curiosity about the third, which you hear coming 
on its way. 

Or perhaps there would be an air-battle to watch: or a 
spectacular attack by enemy air-craft on our observation 
balloons in the rear. In the midst of a deafening cackle 
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of machine-guns and the strident banging of “ Archies,” sail- 
ing serenely among the puffs of white shrapnel smoke which 
start suddenly out of nothing, with a quick flash, all about 
her and hang lazily like dandelion-clocks in the upper air, the 
silvery craft swoops down at the balloon, fires her tracer- 
bullets, which leave long mazy ropes of white in their wake, 
misses perhaps, swoops and fires again, and from the basket 
drop a couple of long, dark shapes, which in a few seconds 
open into two snowy mushrooms with tiny figures dangling 
beneath and drift slowly down and away, swinging and 
gyrating as they go, while the great bag above roars suddenly 
into flame, and in a few seconds more nothing is left in the 
sky but a trailing pear-shaped plume of dense brown smoke 
and a glint of the disappearing aeroplane, still followed, per- 
haps, by a last wild salute from the Archies. 

That is what usually happened. Though I have witnessed 
scores of such attacks, I do not remember to have seen the 
raider brought down more than half-a-dozen times. Just 
before the third Ypres, when we had an unusually large num- 
ber of “ sausages” up, I saw seven of them destroyed in one 
morning without loss to the enemy. The observers usually 
came down safely, but I once had the painful experience of 
helplessly watching one of the two hurtling down to destruc- 
tion from an awful height. His parachute had not opened 
properly, having become entangled with its own ropes. 

Our drinking-water during these five days of simple life 
was full of petrol, which also pervaded the bread, and on 
account of the proximity of the enemy our meals consisted 
mostly of bully and jam. But it all seemed quite right and 
natural then. 

Many other nights we spent on the bare flags of ruined cot- 
tages, with all the winds of heaven blowing through the vacant 
window frames, our only covering a leather jerkin or possibly 
a trench-coat. 

The mud floor of a dug-out or pill-box: a waterproof sheet 
spread on the sodden—or, what was still less restful, on the 
stony—ground: a wooden form or two or three planks:: 
formed over and over again, and for days on end, our only 
bed. Not seldom one was forced to spend the night crouch- 
ing on a couple of empty petrol tins or boxes, or balanced 
on a very war-worn chair looted probably from the remains 
of the nearest farmhouse. 

First in order of hardships I put the cold, and most especi- 
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ally the cold of the nights. I do not know of any greater 
misery than to lie, hour after hour, with shivering limbs and 
frozen feet, vainly wooing a sleep which will not come. 
Fatigue, such as weighed down our eyelids and set us dozing 
and dreaming even as we stumbled along on the march, was 
powerless to conquer the penetrating chill that seized upon 
us when we lay down to sleep, and between brief and fitful 
lapses into a half-conscious stupor we shook and shivered 
all the dreadful night through. Dawn was a release, and we 
stood up heavy-eyed and weary but glad to begin another 
day, further cheered, perhaps, by an all too small rum-ration, 
and when circumstances permitted, by the ever blessed tea 
—black, boiling hot, acrid, and syrupy, in chipped enamelled 
mugs, stained and gritty, but yet very nectar to our benumbed 
bodies. 

When they were available we used on such occasions to 
wrap each foot in three or four sandbags. It was advisable 
first to take off one’s boots, particularly if they were, as they 
usually were, sodden with wet. But often we lay down know- 
ing that we might at a moment’s notice have to be up and 
moving on (or back) again, when there would be no time for 
cramming swollen feet into wet boots and tying up mud-stif- 
fened laces. More than once I have had to keep on my boots 
for three or four days and nights at a stretch, while they had 
time to dry and be soaked through again, and dry again and 
be soaked once more. On the third day at Arras, in April, 
*17, when the battle had become static, and we knew that we 
should be relieved next day, I sent my batman back to the 
town with instructions to procure me the woolliest socks and 
the roomiest slippers that he could get, to find out where we 
were to be billeted, and on his life to wait for me there. And 
when at last, after drawing my agonizing feet—which had 
been bleached and poulticed to a leprous whiteness—tenderly 
out of my iron-hard boots, I slipped them into that grateful 
softness, I felt that life had nothing more to offer me. 

It is not easy adequately to describe the type of cold which 
caused us so much suffering. It was not usually a bitter, 
piercing, benumbing cold—though we had that too during 
the winter of ’16 and ’17, when, for instance, our soda-water 
froze solid the instant the bottles were opened—but a constant 
level of cold just within the bounds of what was endurable as 
to intensity but was almost unendurable by reason of its per- 
sistence and our lack of means to resist it. You could neither 
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sleep by night nor rest by day. If you had a book or a news- 
paper to read you could not settle down at ease to read it, 
and movement such as might have revived your circulation was 
for the most part impossible. The trenches, which in the 
summer-time held the heat like boiler tubes, were in winter 
mere troughs of slush and mud, and from no matter which 
of the thirty-two points of the compass the ceaseless wind 
might be blowing, it always seemed to meet you as you wound 
miserably about that dismal network. The only alternative, 
always supposing that your duty did not keep you outside, 
was to lie drowsing amid the abhorred and torpid exhalations 
of some close-blanketted dug-out, until your labouring heart 
drove you to seek relief even from the raw inhospitality of 
the open trench. 

The leather jerkin was indeed a perfect godsend. It very 
efficiently protected just those parts of one’s body, the chest 
and back, which were most in need of protection, and it was 
practically waterproof besides. The picturesque goatskin 
jerkin was even more efficacious: but, alas, the thick pelt 
was also irresistibly attractive to another kind of occupant, 
not on the ration-strength, to whom even the cold was 
preferable. 

Yet neither the jerkin nor any of the remarkable and com- 
plicated devices of a thousand tailors could in the long run 
cope with that damp, pervasive cold which, with deadly per- 
sistence, wore down in the end all the promise of fleece and 
leather and oiled silk. 

In tent or hutment it was another matter. Fully dressed 
but for your boots, for whose absence you might compensate 
with a second pair of socks, you snuggled—“ got down to it” 
was the phrase—into your “ flea-bag ’’ on which you had pre- 
viously piled all your remaining kit, and lapped in most grate- 
ful warmth, slipped gently into paradisal slumbers. 

Next to the cold, the dirt. It is surprising how easily one 
can slip out of the cleanly habits of a lifetime and live un- 
troubled for days without a bath, a shave, or even a rudi- 
mentary wash. You woke, sat up, yawned, rubbed your eyes, 
and that was your toilet finished. You breakfasted probably 
on a slice of fat bacon and a hunk of bread, held in hands 
grimy with dirt, and in my department at least, often stained 
with blood. There might or there might not be water enough 
to rinse one’s mouth or wet a handkerchief with which to damp 
one’s face and hands: during a battle there certainly would 
not be, for every drop had to be jealously husbanded. How 
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well rewarded for our abstinence we felt ourselves to be at 
Monchy, when, in the midst of a bitter whirling blizzard, and 
under an unrelenting bombardment, we were able actually to 
give hot tea to the wounded—scores of them, and nearly all 
frightfully shattered—whom we had collected into a captured 
gun-pit before dispatching them down to the A.D.S. at 
Feuchy. All that day our medical staff, a truly splendid 
group, had carried a Primus stove and several petrol-tins of 
water on their backs, and under the lee of the abandoned 
ammunition we kept up a constant brew over the roaring flame, 
clubbing our iron rations for the purpose, and when these 
failed scrounging a fresh supply from the dead about the 
valley. 

So efficient, however, were the sanitary measures adopted 
by the Army, that dirt in any dangerous or infective sense was 
almost entirely eliminated. Out of the Line hot shower-baths 
and a change of underclothing for the men were an essential 
matter of routine, and of course the officers took eager ad- 
vantage of similar opportunities for themselves. But our cir- 
cumstances both in and out of the trenches, save for the rare 
intervals of rest in the back areas, were sordid and disreput- 
able; and things that it curdles one’s blood to remember now 
we did and suffered then without a tremor of repulsion. One 
recalls with shuddering wonder the surroundings amid which, 
under such conditions, one nestled so contentedly. Flagged 
basements of loathely griminess: horrible derelict mattresses, 
striped blue and white, and knobby with dislocated springs: 
stretchers, stiff with dried mud and dark in ominous patches: 
or the bare trodden earth, chill as a corpse and faintly 
redolent of corruption. But a waterproof sheet was our con- 
fident shield and buckler against all contamination: with that 
below us we thought not at all of what might be still further 
underneath. Often, too, the walls were black with overfed 
flies: and in the salient and the watery country between 
Hazebrouck and St. Omer, in the summer time, we were de- 
voured by mosquitoes. I suffered most particularly from these 
insatiable phlebotomists from whom there was no escape. 

In the larger towns or villages within what one may call 
the “ battle area” billets sometimes afforded a curious mix- 
ture of comfort and delapidation. A well-furnished room, 
carpeted and curtained and hung with mirrors and pictures, 
often opened straight into another whose doors and window- 
frames lay scattered in fragments about the naked floor or 
hung drunkenly from jamb and casement on the shrapnel- 
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pitted walls, below a ceiling the greater part of which des- 
cended in a cascade of laths and splintered joists to the 
ground. A whole pane of glass was a curiosity: the de- 
ficiency was—rather inadequately—supplied by canvas or 
oiled linen. But after an eight days’ trench tour any sort 
of building that stood however uncertainly above ground was 
luxury: and when night came, buttoned up in our flea-bags, 
we listened almost without emotion to the shells or bombs 
which never failed to enliven the darkness. 

So, even during the day. 

“* That’s the Station,’’ someone would say ; or ‘‘ Barbed-wire 
Square |[i.e, the Grande Place at Arras], or the Cathedral,” 
as the familiar wheee-e-e-iou-H-H-HRUMPH!!! broke in 
upon the peace of our “ rest.’”” One would opine that a par- 
ticularly thunderous crash was in the very cours at the back, 
while another would scornfully pronounce it to be “a mile 
away” even as the flying splinters smacked on the cobble- 
stones of the street or rattled on the walls outside. I remem- 
ber that one of our clerks was wounded by just such a piece 
of shrapnel as he sat writing at his table in the orderly room. 
And on another occasion, a mess-waiter, while bringing in 
the materials for lunch, was similarly wounded by a shell 
which burst just over the garden wall. 

It is no overstatement of facts to say that, moving about as 
one had to for months on end in what I have called the battle- 
area, that is, within a belt of country six or seven miles wide 
from the Front Line, one carried one’s life day and night 
in one’s hands. Not every house, even in the towns of that 
area, possessed feasible cellars, and one must often sleep in 
crazy attics and upper rooms when shells swooped hideously 
overhead and an occasional shattering crash would be fol- 
lowed by a vicious rapping on roof or house-front, accom- 
panied sometimes by cries of pain from the street. Small 
wonder that one was not greatly impressed by accounts of 
bombing in London or other places at home which one used 
to read in the newspapers or in letters, or to which one 
listened during one’s leave. On the Ypres front, at least, 
where, when we were out of the trenches, we lived in wooden 
shacks, in tents, or in Nissen huts, we were bombed regularly 
night after night, sometimes three or four times in a night, 
and shelled indiscriminately throughout the day. There was 
no escape and no protection. You simply had to stick it. 
Indeed, in many ways life was safer in the trenches than in 
Support or Reserve. In the Line you knew roughly what to 
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expect and when and where to expect it. And in the last 
resort you could take to your dug-out. But in that uncom- 
fortable hinterland anything might happen at any time and 
anywhere. Skindles, the well-known restaurant at Poper- 
inghe, which was daily crowded to congestion, was finally 
laid flat by an eleven-inch shell: another of the same size 
fell in the garden of the Club in the same town and killed 
several unfortunate waitresses. The Hotel de Commerce, at 
Arras, was hit again and again, though it carried on in spite 
of that: its upper stories were in ruins. Towards the end 
of the first Somme, I was lying shivering and burning with 
trench-fever in a billet at Albert (it was a saddle-room off a 
stable), from which, owing to a perfectly fortuitous meeting 
of my batman with a former M.O. of the Battalion, I was 
removed to a C.C.S. near Buire. Three days later a shell 
spread my late billet all over the Amiens Road. 

But this “ battle area” was really a very elastic territory, 
and occasionally enlarged its boundaries to an unforeseen 
extent. I had experience of this when our Division, which 
had gone over on the first day of the Third Ypres, was with- 
drawn four or five days later for repairs to Oudezeele, and 
I went on leave. I had to change trains at Hazebrouck, which 
involved a wait of two or three hours. However, Hazebrouck 
was then some sixteen miles behind the Line, and one was 
prepared to pay any price for deliverance from that sodden, 
mud-logged, shambles. But what we were not prepared for 
was to find ourselves back under fire at that secure distance. 
It was, I believe, the first time that Hazebrouck had been 
shelled. The first shell arrived just before our train halted. 
It was obviously aimed at the station, and the debris of its 
explosion was pattering down on ‘the glass roof as we drew 
up at the platform. For the rest of the morning heavy shells 
burst in various parts of the town, and particularly round 
about the railway-line. A number of us went to a big hotel 
in the Grande Place hoping to get breakfast, but found the 
building entirely deserted save for one incoherent waiter who, 
even as we entered, dodged out at a side door and joined the 
throng of inhabitants who, carrying the quaintest assortment 
of property—clothes, mattresses, chairs, crockery, pots and 
pans, even a cage of rabbits—were scrambling out along the 
St. Omer road. By the same road a Brigade of Australians, 
with their band playing at their head, was marching into the 
town, to the obvious discomposure of the fugitives. 

Still, in spite of all the grimness of war, the implacable 
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rule of Duty and consequent submergence of self, the con- 
tinual fatigue, cold, dirt, and discomfort, to say nothing of 
the unending sight (and perhaps, too, the anguishing experi- 
ence) of pain, and though Death grinned all day long on your 
doorstep, there was yet at the Front any amount of human 
interest and real enjoyment. 

Right up in the very shell-area, within four or five miles 
of the front-line, wherever they could find suitable housing, 
were officers’ clubs, canteens, cinemas, and concert parties. 
The Follies, The Frolics, The Spades, The Sparklets, The 
Thistles, The Wanglers, and a score of other ¢/roupes played 
twice daily to crowded and hilarious houses. The actors and 
“ actresses’ were all soldiers: some, no doubt, were profes- 
sionals in civil life, but the great majority were amateur, 
drawn from all sorts of miscellaneous units in each Division. 
At Christmas, 1917, a pantomime, Robinson Crusoe, written 
and composed by a certain talented M.O. of the 15th Divi- 
sion, was played with enormous success in the theatre at Arras, 
little more than four miles from No-man’s-land. The 
female impersonators were nearly always extraordinarily 
good, and I remember that the leading “ girl” of the Naval 
Division party, at Toutencourt, on the Somme, at the height 
of the German offensive of 1918, with the enemy five or six 
miles off at Albert, created a profound sensation among her 
delighted audiences. 

Football, of course, flourished in and out of season. The 
men of the forward batteries, and troops close up in support, 
kicked a ball about during their off-hours, and matches be- 
tween Companies, Battalions and Divisions took place when- 
ever they were out of the Line; though, as I have already 
explained, to be out of the Line often meant no more than 
that one was just a bare mile or two behind it. I can remem- 
ber one such match at Blangy, on the Scarpe, during which 
shells aimed at the observation balloons in our rear sang un- 
heeded over the crowded and excited field. Boxing was very 
much encouraged, and inter-unit bouts, like the football 
matches, were arranged and appeared in Orders with the rest 
of the routine duties. There was some polo, too, further 
back: and a few officers had managed to smuggle over shot- 
guns for the partridges which abounded all over the de- 
vastated areas. One or two essays at boar-hunting, with 
service rifles, in the rest-billets about Auxi-le-chateau, Naours, 
or Doullens, were not, as far as I remember, altogether 
successful. | 
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Apart from these diversions, there was a universal spirit of 
friendliness and lightheartedness, of practical joking and mis- 
cellaneous fun, which I cannot help thinking must have been 
peculiar to our Army, and which I am very certain was of 
incalculable moral value to officers and men alike. I do 
not believe that British troops can ever be brought to take 
their profession entirely seriously, or that they would be any- 
thing like as efficient or as wonderfully resilient as they are 
if they did. 

Two wholesome characteristics marked them all: the love 
of dogs and of children. One of my last memories of the 
Battalion is the unabashed tears of a young soldier whose 
dog, smuggled successfully over from Dunkirk, was at the last 
moment detected under his overcoat by the vigilant captain of 
the transport as his foot was on the very gangway at Tilbury. 
The captain was very sorry, but as he said: ‘‘ They’re always 
trying to do it, and any dog that gets ashore means a hundred 
pounds out of pocket for me.”” We picked up dogs as chil- 
dren pick up measles. They joined us from every village 
on the march. They appeared hopefully, with ingratiating 
waggles, in the most unlikely desert places, and were always 
welcomed. Dogs of every breed and all sizes, most of them 
quite unclassifiable. As someone once said to me, “ I’ve 
never yet seen what I call a straight dog since I’ve been in 
France.” Some few of them were faithful to the end: but 
the majority moved on, when the fancy took them, to any 
other unit that they might chance to meet. But wherever 
they settled they experienced lavish affection and an excess 
of good living. One got the impression that dogs do not 
occupy the place among humans in France and Belgium that 
they do with us in England. I wonder what has happened 
to the sedate but polyandrous Nelly, the whippet who came 
out with the Battalion in ‘15, lived through Loos, the Somme, 
and Arras, and was unaccountably lost during a halt at 
Frévent as we were entraining for Ypres in June, '17? 

The reciprocal attraction which existed between our troops 
and the children of the country has been ascribed to the tem- 
porary bereavement which war had imposed upon both. But 
I do not believe that that was the real root of it. Military 
discipline, and especially in war-time, tends to produce in 
those subject to it something of the dependent and trustful 
spirit of childhood; and I am sure that one of the influ- 
ences of a life passed among scenes of violence and the 
hazard of death and suffering is towards a sympathy with what 
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is little, defenceless, and unafraid. The child somehow felt 
itself in tune with the rough khaki figure; and the soldier 
found in the child something that his present life altogether 
lacked and greatly needed. So in every billet where there 
were children, or in camps near inhabited villages, you 
found them playing with one another all day long: the chil- 
dren with completest confidence, and the men with unfeigned 
enjoyment. Even in occupied Germany they sought one 
another out, and one saw as many children frisking about or 
clinging to the persons of their ‘ conquerors ”’ as one had seen 
in allied France or Belgium. 

What really won the war? Was it the big gun or the big 
battalion, superior strategy or superior material, the stronger 
determination, the longer sight, or the better cause? Our 
great-grandchildren will know exactly: we can only argue 
and differ. But among the inconsiderable little things that 
contributed, out of all proportion you would say, to the safety, 
the service, and the efficiency of our Army at least, must be 
numbered three humble instruments—the sandbag, the petrol- 
tin, and the rum-ration! The sandbag served as fortifica- 
tion, protection, and building material in and out of the Line: 
as carpet, table-cloth, mattress, foot-warmer, and counter- 
pane: as portmanteau and raincoat, fire-extinguisher and 
umbrella: and at one time as a substitute for puttees. Full 
or empty, it had a thousand daily uses. It was absolutely 
indispensable. 

The petrol-tin served, of course, in the first place for petrol, 
on the supply of which one may truly say that everything 
depended. Leaving out of count the stupendous develop- 
ment of the aeroplane, which practically superseded cavalry 
in its most important function and made surprise almost im- 
possible, you may say that the Army lived by petrol. Petrol 
fed it, brought it men, weapons and ammunition, carried it 
about, and saved tens of thousands of its lives. Through its 
means a man might be wounded, say at Ypres, on a Monday, 
and be tucked comfortably into a hospital cot in Manchester 
on Wednesday. But the petrol-tin had only started on its 
career of usefulness when it had given up the last of its two 
gallons of speed and power. The Quartermaster took it then, 
scalded it, and made it his water-carrier for fhe trenches and 
in action. Tea was boiled in it. It built fireplaces in the 
cookhouses, and formed the foundation and damp-course in 
many thousands of sandbagged shelters in the forward areas. 
With one side ripped out it made a capital basin or bath 
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in hut and dug-out, where also it might serve as table, chair, 
or writing-desk. 

I think that those at home who opposed the issue of the 
rum-ration can hardly have tried to realize what it meant 
to the troops at “stand to,” in the chill before the dawn, 
when one’s whole being, moral and physical, stood at its low- 
est coefficient after a night of broken sleep, cold, damp, and 
wholly miserable. The rum-ration set the torpid blood 
coursing again, brightened heavy eyes, straightened humped 
backs, and recast the whole mise-en-scéne. 1 think, too, that 
they must have been under some delusion as to the size of the 
tot. Actually, it was hardly more than a tablespoonful. On 
rare occasions there was a double issue. But that only meant 
an anticipatory nip of the same dimensions overnight. Soup 
or cocoa was proposed as a substitute: a suggestion which 
implied a pathetic ignorance of trench conditions. Apart 
from the difficulty of preparing these exhilarating specifics 
at such an hour in the morning, and the consequent hardship 
to the already overwrought men upon whom that duty would 
have devolved, it is certain that by the time they had reached 
the front-line both beverages would have become lukewarm 
and nauseous. As we are back again in the trenches, I am 
reminded of another detail of our life which also at one time 
engaged a good deal of attention in the correspondence 
columns of the newspapers. The question of life-saving de- 
vices, such as body-armour in various forms, arose, I sup- 
pose, from the rather surprising lapse of the war, contrary to 
all intelligent anticipation, into close-quarter and hand-to- 
hand fighting. The use of trench-daggers (but they early 
disappeared from the equipment of officers and men alike), 
the remarkable efficiency of hand-grenades and the bayonet 
and of other weapons of what may be called /ocal effective- 
ness in distinction to the long-distance offensive of rifle and 
artillery fire, naturally suggested the employment of corres- 
ponding methods of protection, and various forms of armour 
were invented, advertised and sold. But, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, they were seldom used. I know of several officers 
who owned them—breast and back-plates of steel, plain or 
in scales, or “ fore-and-aft” waistcoats heavily padded with 
hemp—but I think that these were mostly presents from 
anxious friends and relations at home, and remained among 
the surplus kit in their valises. I can remember only one 
instance of the use of a steel body-shield, and then it did 
probably save a life. At Arras one of our officers who was 
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wearing a “ Dayfield” was struck in the back by a piece of 
shell and so badly bruised that he had to go to hospital; 
and the M.O. declared that but for that protection the splinter 
must have penetrated, and he would almost certainly have 
been killed. I have also found a few men carrying a plate 
of steel in their left breast-pocket as a “ heart shield,” but 
I have no record of the results. On the other hand it was a 
common thing to find in captured enemy sniping-posts or pill- 
boxes whole suits of quarter-inch steel armour, helmet, corse- 
let, and thigh-pieces. But no man could have moved freely 
about under such an encumbrance, and I believe that for the 
purpose for which they were designed, our half-inch sniping- 
shield, adequately camouflaged, was quite as practical. 

But the steel helmet, the “tin hat,’’ saved lives without 
number; though I have heard from those who were at the 
Front when it was first issued that only with difficulty could 
the men be induced to use it, and that in the beginning, though 
they would obediently wear it on their way up to the trenches, 
no sooner had they reached their destination than they dis- 
carded it for the familiar soft cap or bonnet. Before long, 
however, wisdom, aided by many an object-lesson, prevailed. 
Against a direct hit from a bullet it was, of course, ‘unavail- 
ing. But the greater number of head wounds, so generally 
fatal, were due to fragments of shells or bombs flying at all 
angles, and the tin hat was well capable of turning a glancing 
blow. I myself once received a ringing rap on mine from 
a bit of a shell that had burst fifty yards away, and I have 
no doubt that it saved my life. The tin hat was not un- 
comfortable provided that it was not too small. If it fitted 
reasonably well, one was barely sensible of even a smart blow 
from a stick on the crown. At one time, as an experiment, 
some were issued with a visor made of chain-mail dangling in 
front for the protection of one’s eyes from small splinters ; 
but in practice these were found to be inadequate and incon- 
venient, and those who did wear them for a time usually did 
so with the visor behind. 

One of the subalterns of my Battalion carried about with 
him a cherished souvenir in the shape of a steel helmet neatly 
drilled through, back and front, just below the crown. He 
had incautiously shown himself above the parapet of a trench 
facing the Butte de Warlencourt, and the ever-ready sniper. 
had sighted him. His scalp was not even touched. 


R. H. J. STEUART. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE ? 


MONG the names best known in the world of science 
is that of the astronomer and physicist, M. Camille 
Flammarion, Membre de l'Institut. M. Flammarion figures 
before the public at large as a typical representative of the 
scientific temper, first because he has held the field for a 
very long time—he began to write more than fifty years ago 
and is writing still—and secondly, because he has identified 
himself especially with the work of da haute vulgarisation, 
and his books have had a tremendous sale. But M. Flam- 
marion is not only a scientific man, he is also a sfiritiste. 
Years ago, in the ’sixties, at the time of the death of “Allan 
Kardec” (L. D. Rivail), the founder of French sfiritisme, 
M. Flammarion was chosen to deliver the funeral oration 
over his grave. Moreover, the learned astronomer is still 
interested in these subjects, and since the end of the war he 
has projected a substantial work, upon the great question 
of survival after death, which is to be completed in three 
volumes, two of which have already appeared. In the first 
of these, he had occasion to touch upon the subject of 
“‘ miracles,” and incidentally to refer to the wonderful cures 
effected at Lourdes. M.Flammarion does not dispute the 
fact that many sufferers are healed, only he explains these 
marvels as the effect of suggestion and other mental processes 
by which the spiritual part of man controls the functions of 
his body. In all this there is nothing very surprising, and 
one is still prepared to treat the matter philosophically when 
one finds M. Flammarion repeating an old and twenty times 
refuted calumny in this form: 





I am old enough to have been a contemporary of the creation 
of Lourdes in 1858 and to have learnt from witnesses who lived 
in the neighbourhood the story of the love affair between Madame 
P. and Lieutenant G. (He left Saint-Cyr in 1857, was then 
stationed with the 42nd. Regiment at Lourdes and died subse- 
quently as a Colonel in Tongking). This, on the jeudi gras of 
that year, gave birth to the scene at the grotto with the half-witted 
child (/a petite idiote) Bernadette Soubiroux (sic). It was an 
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incident which led to marvellous consequences in spite of the 
refusal in the first instance of the worthy Curé of Lourdes, the 
Abbé Peyramale, who was also the confessor of Madame P., to 
believe in the apparition of the Virgin. My friend Commandant 
Mantin, who, like myself, was born in 1842, and at the present 
time resides at Pau, is still alive to vouch for it. Let me also 
mention among other contemporaries Captain de G. and M. 
Pelizza. The miracles at Lourdes, of which I myself have been 
a spectator, like thousands of other witnesses, certainly form one 
of the most curious and unmistakable demonstrations of the power 
of the dominant idea, of enthusiasm and of faith.1 


In a footnote appended to this passage M. Flammarion 
declares that the story of the apparition is open to suspicion, 
not only on general principles, but also from the extreme 
improbability of the language attributed to the Blessed Vir- 
gin, and he adds that the explanation of the current story is 
to be found in “the unexpected appearance of a beautiful 
lady in a grotto which impressed the imagination of a gaping 
and stupified child, and then led to a whole series of hallu- 
cinations due to the conviction that she had seen the Blessed 
Virgin.” 

In the second volume of the same work, Aufour de la Mort, 
published in 1921, a year after the first, M. Flammarion 
again touches upon the problem of Lourdes. It seems best 
here also to allow the writer to speak for himself by trans- 
lating the whole passage: 


The discussion of this particular subject [he says] has led to a 
fresh investigation which has been undertaken for me by certain 
good friends of mine, and I have seen reason to modify the text 
of pp. 148—150 [the passage just quoted] of the earlier editions 
of Vol. I. (after the 35th thousand).? Two residents of Lourdes 
whose memory is still excellent, contemporaries of the appari- 
tions, a certain M. B. now aged 90, as well as his wife, remem- 
ber perfectly the beautiful Madame P. and her love affairs. 
They recall her silk dresses and the don mots which circulated 
at the time in connexion with Bernadette’s visions. But the 
legend current in the neighbourhood does not now seem to me to 
rest on such good evidence as I previously believed. The in- 
quiry of which I speak has made it clear that on Feb. 8th, 1858, 
Madame P. gave birth to a daughter. Could she have gone 
out for a stroll on Feb. 11th? On that day the weather was 


* Flammarion, La Mort et son Mystére, Vol. 1., pp. 148—149. 
2 We have unfortunately not had access to the revised edition, and do not 
know the precise nature of the changes made. 
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dull and calm.t. The Sunday following (the day of the second 
apparition) there was bright sunshine and splendid weather—it 
was a lovely spring day. In any case it is a remarkable fact 
that on the first occasion the vision remained dumb, but that on 
the Sunday after it spoke at some length as well as on the fol- 
lowing Thursday (Feb. 18th). 

It appears that Bernadette was asked whether the Blessed 
Virgin was more beautiful than Madame P. and that she replied 
that she was still more beautiful. So says Lasserre, p. 33, Ed. 
1892. At this period the grotto could hardly be reached in any 
other way than from above, that is by following the “ mountain” 
path, which was the one Bernadette took on the day of the third 
apparition. 

I have just had a letter from Lourdes itself inviting me to ad- 
mit that the little simpleton (fetite innocente) Bernadette, was 
simply the victim of an hallucination, without the amorous ram- 
bles of Madame P. having had anything to do with the matter. 
Nevertheless the officer G., the friend of Madame P.., all his life 
long remained both astounded at and convinced of the connexion 
between them. I have also had letters to say that Bernadette 
was not half-witted (idiote), but only feeble minded (/aidle 
d’esprit). But the enthusiastic believer Lasserre declares that 
she was avery sickly (c#é¢ive) creature, that at fourteen you would 
only have thought her eleven or twelve, that she had not made 
her First Communion, that she only knew the patois of the 
Pyrenees, and that she was moreover subject to attacks of asthma, 
which caused her much suffering. She had passed her child- 
hood in tending sheep. But are all these details worth the 
time which we should have to spend in discussing them, since 
in its classical examples hallucination takes place without any 
objective cause? ? 


Comment seems almost superfluous. There is a naiveté 
about these scientific methods which could hardly escape the 
notice of the most obtuse. But we may call attention to 


one or two points. 

First, although the scientist is interested in Lourdes and 
goes to witness miracles there, he tells over again the 
story of Madame P., which is refuted in almost every 
book on Lourdes,’ and refuted precisely by the evidence that 


* February 11th, the day of the first apparition, as the evidence of the 
children proves, was also very cold. Besides, the path down to the grotto 
through the woods, the only one which Madame P. could have taken, unless 
she wished to court observation, was precipitous at that date. Witness after 
witness speaks of the difficulty of following Bernadette in her rapid descent. 

* La Mort, Vol. I1., pp. 29—30, note. 

3 See, e.g., Bertrin Lourdes, Eng. trans. (1908), Appendix, p. 289; de Beau- 
corps, Lourdes, les Apparitions, p. 249 (1911). 
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Madame P. had given birth to a child three days before the 
occasion on which she is supposed to have been clambering 
about the grotto. We say “clambering about,” because no 
other process could possibly have brought her to the 
aperture above the rose-bush where Bernadette saw the 
apparition. 

Secondly, although the scientist is assured by his own 
friends that the fact of Madame P.’s confinement three days 
before is indisputable, and although this fact completely 
knocks the bottom out of the story that the visions originated 
in the indiscretions of Madame P., still he clings to the idea 
that the lady might conceivably have visited the grotto a 
week later on the occasion when Bernadette first heard the 
apparition speak. Bernadette was accompanied in this in- 
stance by two grown-up friends full of curiosity, and M. 
Flammarion apparently thinks it likely that the lady could 
have appeared in the niche and spoken without being per- 
ceived by either of them! The hour was 6 a.m.! ! 

Thirdly, when the theory propounded by M. Flammarion 
himself is refuted, and he has insisted again on the com- 
pletely reliable memory of his nonagenarian friends, he 
finally waives the discussion impatiently aside on the ground 
that the whole matter is irrelevant. 

We wish to speak with all respect for M. Flammarion’s 
learning, and with due allowance for the foibles of advanced 
age, but the fact remains that these methods are characteristic 
of the scientific procedure which is only too commonly fol- 
lowed at the present time. 

H. T. 





VENERABLE JOHN CORNELIUS O'MAHONY, S.J. 
An Irish Martyr in England. 


S the subject of the English Martyrs is now attracting 

renewed attention it may be opportune to place on 
record some fresh information as to Father John Cornelius 
O'Mahony, S.J., who suffered martyrdom at Dorchester on 
July 4, 1594. Quite recently, in the Zad/et (February 18, 
1922), Canon Burton, in the course of an interesting paper, 
repeated the statement that “ Father Cornelius, whose daily 
life was that of a saint, was a Cornishman.”’ Now the fact 
is that this great Jesuit martyr was an Irishman, though born 
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in Bodmin. His real name was John Conor O’Mahony, whose 
second name was Latinised as ‘ Cornelius,’ and whose 
family name was variously written Mahon, Mahoon, Mohun, 
Mahony, and O’Mahony. 

Yet, though Father O’Mahony is classed among the Eng- 
lish martyrs, there is no question of his Irish ancestry. Chal- 
loner definitely writes: ‘‘ John Cornelius, or Mohun, was born 
at Bodmin in Cornwall, of /rish parents, and was brought 
up at a school in the same town, from whence he was sent 
to Oxford by Sir John Arundell.” He is said to have been 
a nephew to Conor O’Mahony, Lord of Kinalmeaky, who 
fought in the Irish war with the Earl of Desmond, and whose 
lands were attainted in 1586. Doubtless he received the 
second name of Conor in compliment to his uncle; and his 
birth took place at Bodmin in 1557. He was sent to Exeter 
College, Oxford, through the munificence of Sir John 
Arundell, and displayed uncommon ability. 

Most of his biographers, following Challoner, tell us that, 
“liking the old religion better than the new, he left Oxford 
and went beyond seas to Rheims.” Cardinal Gasquet, in 
his admirable volume on Zhe Venerable English College, 
Rome (1920), adds: “His attachment to the Catholic re- 
ligion made him go over to Rheims, which he entered in 
September 26, 1579.” However, the truth is that the brilli- 
ant Irish Fellow of Exeter “ was expelled by the royal com- 
missioners in August, 1578, for Popery”’ (Boase’s Register), 
as was also Ralph Sherwin, both of whom attained the palm 
of martyrdom. 

But, before proceeding further, let me cite a first-hand 
contemporary authority as to Father O’Mahony’s nationality. 
This is no other than Sir Walter Raleigh, who, in his letter 
to Sir Robert Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s powerful Secretary, 
thus writes: “He calls himself John Moone, but he is an 
/rishman; and a notable stout villain,” etc. Of course, 
“Moone” is a fairly good phonetic rendering of Mahoon 
or O'Mahony. 

From Rheims, O’Mahony proceeded to the English Col- 
lege, Rome, where he entered as a theological student in 
April, 1580. So outstanding were his abilities that he was 
chosen, on the feast of St. Stephen, 1581, to deliver an ad- 
dress before the Pope in the Sistine Chapel; and he was 
ordained a priest in July, 1583, returning to England in the 
following September. 
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On his return he found his old patron, Sir John Arundell, 
in trouble as a recusant, and soon after he learned of the 
burning of his uncle’s house in Co. Cork, Castle Mahon. In 
1586, the lands of Conogher O’Mahony, Lord of Kinalmeaky 
were found by Inquisition to belong to the Queen, as said 
Conogher had forfeited them by his “rebellion.” However, 
Owen MacCarthy veagh claimed them, whereupon William 
Lyon, Protestant Bishop of Cork, Cloyne and Ross, wrote 
to Justice Jesse Smith, under date of April 5, 1588: “ The 
O’Mahownes are gentlemen more ancient than the MacCar- 
thies. Never was any O’Mahowne displaced by MacCarthy” 
(Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1586—1588). Two 
years later, in 1590, the whole barony of Kinalmeaky—the 
ancient patrimony of the O’Mahony’s—consisting of 24,000 
acres, was parcelled out between Sir Richard Greenville and 
Fane Beecher, as “ undertakers,”’ at an annual rent of £133 
6s. 8d. The good old Knight, Sir John Arundell, died, ac- 
cording to Dr. Oliver’s Collections (1838), on January 17, 
1591, and was buried at St.Columb’s. Before his death 
he earnestly recommended Father O’Mahony to his wife and 
her daughter Dorothy, with whom he returned to Chideock 
Castle in Dorset. 

The labours of this zealous Jesuit has been amply des- 
scribed by Challoner, Father Gerard, S.J., Father More, 
S.J., Dr. Oliver, Brother Foley, S.J., and Father Bowden, 
as also by Cardinal Gasquet; and the only discrepancy in 
the published accounts of his capture is the omission of the 
name of Sir Walter Raleigh, who claims no small amount of 
credit in the transaction (in his own eyes), for astutely run- 
ning to earth the devoted missionary. Father O'Mahony was 
captured at Chideock (on the second Sunday after Easter, 
April 14, 1594), where also resided his aged mother. Dr. 
Oliver describes the martyr’s mother as “a poor Irish woman, 
aged, decrepit, and bed-ridden,” but he falls into a strange 
error in stating that it was while sojourning at Sir George 
Trenchard’s house that Raleigh called on Father O'Mahony. 
Moreover, Oliver was evidently unaware of Raleigh’s 
duplicity, for he adds: “‘ The latter [Sir Walter Raleigh] spent 
a whole night in discussing controversial topics, and departed 
with admiration of his talents and with complimentary 
proffers of service.” 

The following is the text of Sir Walter Raleigh’s letter 
to Sir Robert Cecil, dated April 14, 1594, and it is of value 
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from many points of view. Although calendared in the 
Hatfield papers (Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Part IV.), it has more or less escaped the atten- 
tion of students who are interested in the cause of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs: 

“This night, the 13th of April, we have taken a notable 
Jesuit, in the Lady Sturton’s house, wife to old Sir John 
Arrundell, with his copes and chalice. There hath been kept 
in this house, as I have formerly informed you, above thirty 
recusants. Sir George Trencher, Sir Ralph Horsey, and my- 
self are now riding to take his examination, which by the 
next you shall receive at large. 

“Sir George and Sir Ralph have used great diligence in 
the finding of this notable Knave. 

““Sherborne, this 14th of April. 

“P.S.—He calls himself John Moone, but he is an Irish- 
man, and a notable stout villain, and, I think, can say much.” 

The concluding sentence of this letter—like that of the 
proverbial lady’s postscript—is of especial interest, for it 
reveals to us the real name of the martyr, that is, John 
O’Mahony, and moreover, testifies to his nationality. No- 
body knew the County Cork better than Raleigh, for, as is 
well known, he was Mayor of Youghal in 1588, and he must 
have known many of the dispossessed O’Mahony clan. But, 
Nemesis was not long pursuing Sir Walter, for within eight 
years he fell into disfavour at Court, and was subsequently 
committed to the Tower, being ultimately executed on 
October 29, 1618. 

Nor was the Venerable John Cornelius O’Mahony the only 
Irish martyr who won his crown at Dorchester on July 4, 
1594. Two other martyrs, Venerable Patrick Salmon, of 
Dublin, and Venerable John Carey, also of Dublin, both lay- 
men, were executed at the same time. Cardinal Gasquet 
(quoting from the Menxology of England and Wales) writes: 
“The first to suffer was John Carey, a man of remarkable 
courage. He kissed the rope as it was put round his neck, 
and exclaimed, ‘O precious collar,’ and then made a pro- 
fession of his faith. Patrick Salmon, the next, was greatly 
beloved for his virtues, and before suffering, admonished his 
friends and all those assembled, that the only way of secur- 
ing their salvation was to embrace the Faith for which he 
died. Thomas Bosgrave, who followed, was a man of read- 
ing, and made a speech on the certainty of the Catholic 
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Faith, which was listened to with attention and without con- 
tradiction on the part of the ministers who were present. 
Lastly, came the turn of Father Cornelius, who first kissed the 
feet of his companions hanging on the gallows, and then 
saluted the gibbet in the words of St. Andrew: ‘Oh, good 
cross, long desired.’ He was not allowed to address the 
people, but took the opportunity of announcing that when 
in London he had been received into the Society of Jesus, 
and that his seizure had prevented him going abroad for his 
novitiate. After hanging awhile he was cut down and quar- 
tered” (History of the Venerable English College, Rome, 
pp. 134-5). I may add that the letter of Father O’Mahony 
to Father Henry Garnet, S.J., in regard to his admission as 
a Jesuit, is printed by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., in his valu- 
able Documents relating to the English ‘Martyrs (C.R.S. 


Vol. V. 1905, pp. 269-70). 
W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 








II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


“re Italian statesmen have been foremost in recog- 

The — nizing that in the modern world the sickness 
Genoa a of one great nation means distress or, at least, 
grave inconvenience, to all the rest. And they 

have been the first to acknowledge publicly that the Versailles 
Peace Treaty was conceived in a wrong spirit which is mainly 
responsible for the general European malaise. Signor Nitti, who, 
as Italian Prime Minister was a member of the Supreme Council 
which dictated and enforced that Peace, has set forth in his 
recent “ L’Europa senza Pace” the mistakes in conception and 
policy committed at Versailles. They were those embodied in 
our 1918 Election programme whereby, in the words of the 
Saturday Review (April 15th), “ A ruthless and vindictive ‘Peace’ 
was to be imposed on Germany.” Consequently it was to be ex- 
pected that the Italian Government would welcome the proposal 
of a European Economic Conference made at Cannes early in 
January by Mr. Lloyd George and offer its hospitality to the 
delegates at Genoa. That fateful conference was duly inaugur- 
ated on April roth, the thirteenth of a series which have been 
found necessary since the Armistice to cope with the aftermath 
of war, but the only one to include all the European nations, 
concerned in the struggle or affected as neutrals by its results. 
Genoa, therefore, is unique. The thirty-four European nations 
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represented there have met with one professed aim—the restora- 
tion of peace and prosperity to Europe. And they have met on 
a definite peace footing. The President, Signor Facta, began 
by saying that “in this Conference there are neither victors nor 
vanquished,” a statement immediately endorsed and amplified by 
Mr. Lloyd George as follows: 

We meet on equal terms provided we accept equal condi- 
tions. We are not here as Allied and enemy States. We 
are not here as belligerents and neutrals. We have not 
come together as Monarchists or Republicans or Sovietists. 
We are assembled as the representatives of all the nations 
and peoples of Europe to seek out in common the best 
methods for restoring the shattered prosperity of this con- 
tinent. 

The equal conditions the Premier spoke of are those expressed in 
the Cannes resolution, which laid down the lines of peaceful inter- 
course between independent and civilized nations and which were 
accepted explicitly by the Russian delegates. For the first time, 
therefore, since the war, has the war-mentality been formally 
excluded from an international discussion. We welcome espe- 
cially the declaration of M. Barthou that France “is not ani- 
mated by any feelings of national egotism and does not pretend 
to exercise a hegemony. The war has cost her too much for her 
not to hold war in horror. She is wholly peace-loving, and it is 
not she that would yield to the criminal aberration of disturbing 
the peace of the world.” 


: His Holiness the Pope, still wrongfully ex- 

The : oe, cluded from the councils of Europe, has le 
the War-Mind. theless sent his blessing to the Conference by 
means of a letter to the Archbishop of Genoa, 

and thus continued his predecessor's constant pleading for peace. 
Like Benedict, he exhorts the Powers to be “ ready for any sacri- 
fice on the altar of the common weal,” to remember “that the 
best guarantee of peace is not a forest of bayonets, but mutual 
confidence and friendship.”” These words of good omen, which 
are followed by an appeal to the Catholic world to join in prayer 
for the success of the Conference, are in strong contrast with 
the open hostility with which the reports of its deliberations 
are accompanied in the columns of our anti-Government 
newspapers. There is no recognition there, at any rate, 
of Germany and Russia as great European Powers, joining 
with the rest in a common beneficent task, no trace of that atmos- 
phere of good will and loyal co-operation without which their 
efforts must be largely fruitless; there the war-mind is in full 
evidence. Zhe Zimes, which published a disgraceful and baseless 
gloss upon the Pope's letter, speaks of Germany and Russia as 
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“our inveterate foes,” and lesser journals follow suit with every 
variety of accusation and innuendo. They could not prevent 
the Conference, which yet is a necessity if Europe is not to re- 
main in economic anarchy, and therefore they are doing their 
best to wreck it. Everything Germany does to better its indus- 
trial conditions is head-lined as “ Stealing a March” or “ Grab 
for Concessions,” as if the common policy of every nation in the 
present economic chaos were not purely selfish. And everything 
the Bolsheviks do or propose is part of a deep-laid scheme to 
wreck civilization. Considering that the main object of the Con- 
ference is to restore that mutual confidence without which com- 
mercial] intercourse is impossible, and that its failure would pro- 
bably lead to increased preparations for war, this attitude of the 
Press seems to us ill-calculated to serve the interests of civiliza- 
tion, of which a stable peace is the chief. The responsible 
Governments of Europe have assembled for that end; what mad- 
ness then to hamper or defeat their efforts! At Versailles, poli- 
tical considerations were paramount and economic realities were 
largely ignored. A very belated attempt is being made at Genoa 
to rectify this mistake ; how foolish to try to block it! 


The fact is that the party politician will not 

European recognize that, in spite of the overthrow of the 
Solidarity. German armies and the surrender of the Ger- 
man fleet, no one really won the war. Ifa 

man’s two hands were to fight one another, the right might con- 
ceivably break the left and reduce it to impotence, but the man 
himself would not be benefited. The economic solidarity of the 
world has long ago become manifest in spite of political distinc- 
tions, but men in their political dealings have not hitherto learnt 
to recognize it. At Genoa for the first time it is formally ad- 
mitted, and there politicians are trying to think and discuss in 
the light of it. That Germany and Russia should choose that 
occasion to conclude a separate Treaty, long in debate between 
them, shows how hard politicians are finding it to behave as an 
economic unit. The Treaty itself, apart from its exclusive 
character, seems quite in accord with the spirit of the Conference, 
for it aims at removing all causes of friction between the two 
nations, but it manifestly should have been negotiated through 
Commission No. 1, appointed by the Conference to deal with 
Russian affairs. As things are, the Treaty seems, even from the 
German point of view, to be a tactical mistake, for it introduces 
the bad old system of partial and exclusive Alliances which has 
been the bane of Europe. And it tends to isolate from the rest 
those precisely whose good will is least assured. Happily it 
has not broken up the Conference, for the Germans have readily 
accepted, as the natural consequence, their exclusion from Com- 
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mission No. 1. No doubt, in the final settlement with Russia, 
modifications of the Treaty will be made, as the Germans them- 
selves suggest, to bring it into harmony with the attitude of the 
rest of Europe. The success of the Conference demands united 
action, and especially combination with those two nations whose 
united populations form two-thirds of that of Europe. 


The aspirations of His Holiness that, in spite 
A Universal of its narrow terms of reference, members of 
Pact of Peace. the Conference will not separate without some 
informal agreement regarding reparations and 
other obligations set forth at Versailles has met with a remark- 
able endorsement in Mr. Lloyd George’s confident declaration 
that the Conference will end with a general Pact of Peace. “If 
not, I shall consider that the Conference has failed.”” This means 
that in some form or another the question of universal disarma- 
ment will be discussed in private, and referred probably to a sub- 
sequent conference. The Russians, the menace of whose armed 
hordes is one of the causes of France’s huge army, have over 
and over again declared their readiness to disarm if other nations 
do the like. Their attempt to introduce the subject at the open- 
ing session was promptly checked, but they might have pleaded 
that the Cannes resolutions themselves involve the question, for 
No. 6 says: “All countries should join in an undertaking to re- 
frain from aggression against their neighbours.” To refrain 
from aggression and yet to compete in the means of aggression 
is, as we now know too well, a futile endeavour to harmonize 
contradictories. It cannot be done. The Russian Border States 
—Poland, Esthonia and the rest—have set an example to the 
Great Powers in the agreement they came to at Riga on the eve 
of the Conference, not only to limit armaments, but also to 
neutralize their frontiers by demilitarized zones, so that aggres- 
sion is practically impossible. This is at once more sensible and 
more effective as a guarantee of peace than the “forest of 
bayonets” which the Pope deprecates. It is of good omen that 
Mr. Lloyd George contemplates a revived and extended League 
of Nations as the organ by which the results of Genoa will be 
carried into effect and made permanent. The only alternative 
is that thrice-condemned “precarious equipoise” known as the 
“ Balance of Power.” But other nations seem to have other ideals 
and the successful issue of the Conference is still doubtful. 


We are sanguine enough to hope that the pre- 

Growing Pains sent chaotic state of affairs in Ireland is not 
in Ireland. due to any radical and inherent incapacity of 
that nation for self-government, but rather to 

the outward circumstances in which the new Free State came to 
birth, and the initial ambiguity that surrounded its powers. It 
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would be sad to have to think that a people mainly Catholic had 
so little regard for constituted authority or the moral law that 
they could not be governed in normal conditions by their own 
representatives. A number of lawless men, mainly belonging 
to the Irish army, have taken advantage of the difficulties of the 
young and over-burdened Provisional Government, struggling 
with the gigantic task of shaping the political life of the newly- 
enfranchised nation, to rebel against its authority and to enforce 
their own political views by armed violence. Until statutory 
effect was given to the Treaty by its ratification by the British 
Parliament on March 3oth, the Free State Government set up 
by the Treaty could not legally exercise its full powers, and, 
besides, was largely absorbed in the work of framing the con- 
stitution of the Free State, which is to be presented to the people 
before the General Election. Yet it was and is now the only legiti- 
mate Government in the Twenty-six Counties, approved by a 
majority in the Dail Eireann which was elected by the people. The 
endeavours of the rebels to destroy by force the freedom of the 
press and platform is a token of the spirit which animates them. 
That spirit is, as the Bishop of Killaloe has not hesitated to say, 
“anti-Irish and un-Catholic.” Those who commandeer property 
or take life in the rebel cause, the Archbishop of Tuam declares, 
are robbers and murderers.! One cannot denounce too strongly 
the blindness of those who at this juncture in the fortunes of 
Ireland, when for the first time in history the country is in prac- 
tical control of its own affairs, try, in pursuit of a far-off ideal and 
in real ignorance of the desires of its people, to bring about civil 
war. All that we have ever said about the folly of war between 
independent nations has double force when applied to domestic 
strife. Political differences can be settled by political methods : 
rival policies can be submitted to the ballot-box. The whole 
common sense of Christendom is affronted by the spectacle of an 
irresponsible “ military junta” trying to usurp at this crisis the 
conduct of Irish affairs. Ireland is the last country in the world 
where “ militarism” should be tolerated. On the day of writing 
a 15-hours protest strike, called by the Irish Labour party, yet 
approved by all classes, though ridiculously ascribed by some 
English papers to Bolshevism, shows that the patience of the 
people is wearing thin. We trust that the spectacle will give 
strength and actuality to the negotiations between the Free 
Staters and their opponents, which the Archbishop of Dublin 
has been the means of setting on foot. 


* The united Hierarchy at Maynooth has since (April 26th) emphatically 
endorsed these condemnations and declared for the Treaty and a free Election. 
On the other hand the Republicans have shown themselves wholly intransigent 
in the peace parley, once again proving the impracticability of their programme. 
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The trouble in Belfast is one which touches 
Belfast Catholics even more nearly. There their co- 
Bigotry. religionists are being done to death by organ- 
ized assassins in spite of the Ulster Government 
having at its disposal enormous forces, civil and military, ostensi- 
bly for the preservation of law and order.! Yet since July, 1920, 
there have been 400 persons murdered and five times that 
number wounded in Belfast alone, without any arrests having 
been made, the vast majority of the victims being Catholics, 
and many, women and children. So terrible is the scandal, which 
a united protest of all religious bodies in Belfast on April 9th 
proved unable to mitigate, that prominent Nonconformist minis- 
ters in the city have openly stated that there is a conspiracy of 
silence to conceal the murderers of Catholics, and Protestant 
ecclesiastics all over the Free State, where non-Catholic minori- 
ties live in absolute security, have joined in denouncing the 
criminal bigotry of the Orange mob. Furthermore, a lay-Pro- 
testant Committee has actually been formed in the South for 
the same end. But still the slaughter and arson go on, an exhi- 
bition of religious and political intolerance unparalleled out of 
Bolshevik Russia. Peace measures were undertaken by agree- 
ment between the Northern and Free State Governments on 
March 31st, whereby for the first time the rightful claims of 
Catholics, who number over one-third of the population of the 
Six Counties, to equal citizenship are officially recognized, espe- 
cially in the matter of being represented in proportion to their 
numbers in the police force. But even their own Government 
seem unable to restrain the sectarian fury with which generations 
of deliberate incitement have inflamed the Orange blood—the 
evil aftermath of artificial political ascendancy. And of course 
the wild lawlessness of the undisciplined Republican soldiers 
along the Ulster border serves inevitably, however unfairly, to 
keep the flame alive. Why martial law has not been long ago 
proclaimed in Belfast is known only to the Lord Mayor, who 
resisted the proposal on the ground that it would injure the fair 
name of the city! 


Most people have by this time, out of very 

Capitalism weariness, ceased to follow the dispute between 

on its Trial. the Engineering Employers’ Federation and 
their employees. Negotiations and “ dead- 

locks” have succeeded each other week after week, until in the 
dust of the fray it has become difficult to distinguish the object of 
contention. But practically it has come to this—who shall finally 
* Mr. Churchill stated in the Commons on March 2ist that the Government 
of Northern Ireland have under arms 3,000 Constabulary, 5,000 A “ Specials,” 


20,000 B “ Specials,”” and a further indefinite force of C ‘ Specials,” together 
with fourteen battalions of British infantry. 
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decide what changes in working conditions are to be considered 
material changes, and therefore to be introduced only after dis- 
cussion with the worker? The employers take their stand on 
this ground—that theirs must be the last word: the Unions, rea- 
sonably enough, protest that this would expose their hard-won 
rights to a one-sided and hostile interpretation. We have often 
pointed out that, with the advent of democracy in politics, it is 
unwise to continue autocracy in industry. A worker who is a 
citizen and has a voice in regulating the political conditions of 
his life should also have a say regarding the industrial conditions 
of his work. He is not a machine nor a slave, but a human being, 
and his growing political power indisposes him to submit any 
longer to wage-slavery. We have often wondered at the blind- 
ness of Capitalism in not being at peace with its adversary whilst 
in the way with him and extending as much as possible, even at 
the expense of a certain measure of control, the area of the in- 
terests common to the two factors of production. The action of 
the Employers in this case in claiming entire managerial rights 
is precisely calculated to have the opposite effect and to pave 
the way for the mad experiment of communism. The British 
workman is far at present from that siily creed, as the painful 
efforts of the Daily Herald to keep alive testify, but any manifest 
injustice or want of due consideration on the part of Capital 
tends to strengthen the hands of the Marxians, and should be 
stigmatized as anti-social. Prussianism in industry is just as 
immoral as it is in politics, national and international. Strikes 
and lock-outs are barbarous expedients, arguing fundamental 
unreasonableness on one side or the other, or indeed on both. 
Both sides suffer and the non-combatant public, the consumer, 
suffers almost as much. A Parliament of capitalists can do 
nothing to prevent them: a Labour Parliament would be equally 
impotent. If, as has been suggested, industry itself could evolve 
a Parliament for the peaceful settlement of disputes, it would 
evidence some glimmering of common sense. But the basis of 
any permanent peace in industry must be the recognition of the 
human rights of the worker. 


en It seems commonly forgotten, especially by the 
The Injustice = Zionists themselves, that the famous Balfour 
of . , 
Zionism. Declaration of November 2, 1917, which an- 
nounced the British Government's intention 
to favour the establishment in Palestine of “a national home for 
the Jewish people” expressly stipulated that such a policy “ must 
not prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities.” Testimony from all sides shows that this stipu- 
lation has been practically disregarded from the first. Palestine 
surely belongs to its actual inhabitants now freed from Turkish 
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rule, 624,000 0f whom are non-Jewish and only 76,000 Jewish. 
Yet by the appointment of a Jew, Sir Herbert Samuel, as High 
Commissioner, and by giving him a council of 20 of which only 
seven represent the non-Jewish element, the Arabs and Christians 
are practically deprived of any voice in the administration of 
their country and especially of any effective control of the im- 
migration which it is the policy of the Zionists to promote. As 
long ago as the Liverpool Catholic Congress of 1920 Cardinal 
Bourne called attention to the working of the process by which 
the expropriation of the original inhabitants was being carried 
on by Jewish syndicates, and demanded, in justice to Arab and 
Christian alike, certain practical measures of relief. The process 
has gone on since and nothing has been done to mitigate the in- 
justice of ruling the land in the interests of foreign immigrants 
and excluding the bulk of the inhabitants from any share in the 
government. The Balfour Declaration, elicited possibly by 
the need of Jewish financial aid during the war, was of doubt- 
ful legality from the first, even with its restrictive clauses, and 
has become mere oppression now that the restrictions are set at 
nought. In one of his last allocutions the late Pope protested 
against the Jewish maltreatment of Catholics in Palestine, and 
declared that the rule of the Turk was more just and equitable. 
And latterly 74e 7imes, under the inspiration of Lord Northcliffe, 
has been exerting itself to put the amazing facts before the pub- 
lic—how, for instance, the Zionist political Commission are calmly 
working to introduce into Palestine 50,000 or 60,000 Jews per 
annum with the express object of making the country “just as 
Jewish as America is American and England is English.” 

The Israelite, we may recall, once before dispossessed the 
inhabitants of Palestine, but that was by Divine command: the 
Balfour Declaration seems hardly a sufficient warrant for a 
similar exercise of alium dominium. 


The abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty 

Empty by the Quadruple Pact has apparently set our 
Australia. public men free to comment on what has long 
been sufficiently obvious, viz., the immense in- 

jury done to British prestige in the East by the long series of 
aggressive acts perpetrated by Japan against China, Manchuria 
and Korea under cover of that Alliance. Lord Northcliffe tells 
us to “ watch Japan,” the peculiar constitution of which gives no 
guarantee that what its official statesmen pledge themselves to 
will be carried out. Its military forces are not wholly under 
Government control, its Government is primarily responsible to 
the Emperor, who is advised by a council of Elder Statesmen: 
there is no real check upon the exercise of arbitrary militarist 
power. And so the process by which Japan gradually annexed 
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the independent Kingdom of Korea, and “conveyed” certain 
portions of Chinese territory, renders it possible that her preda- 
tory instincts may find play further south. The vast empty con- 
tinent of Australia cannot long be held exclusively by white men, 
who increase only by immigration and whose whole numbers to- 
day could fit comfortably into London and leave room for 
2,000,000 more. Inthe entire continent of three million square 
miles there are less than two persons to the square mile, and of 
course the proportion is very much less in the northern tropical 
regions, 1 which are incapable of being colonized or worked purely 
by white men. Yet Port Darwin in the Northern Territory is 
1,000 miles nearer to Java, which has a population of 35 mil- 
lions, than it is to Brisbane, the nearest Australian capital. Can 
we conceive those swarming Eastern multitudes kept permanently 
aloof by the mere fiat of a Federal Government whose working- 
class members dread the advent of cheap labour? Vast plans 
are on foot to encourage white immigration into tropical Aus- 
tralia, but white labour in the tropics is costly and ineffective. 
(It is a striking instance of the function of capital in production 
that the vast natural wealth of these regions cannot be utilized 
under normal conditions except by enormous outlay.) The ob- 
vious plan is to encourage and regulate the immigration of 
tropical races who already are British citizens, Indians for in- 
stance, and who can develop the natural wealth of the country 
at comparatively little cost, precisely because they are not ener- 
vated by the climate. If a coloured population is inevitable, 
it is better to have it civilized and friendly, contrelled as to num- 
bers and extent of range, than to be invaded by indiscriminate 
hordes of varied degrees of culture. 


= A vigorous and interesting correspondence has 
——s been lately going on in our contemporary 
U.S. Negro. America regarding the Catholicizing of the 
United States Negro, a correspondence which, 

while it reveals some relics of the old racial prejudice against 
the blacks, is in the main prompted by zeal and a certain sense 
of shame that the Church has during the last hundred years 
done so little for them. The plain and eloquent facts are these: 
there are 10,500,000 negroes in the United States; less than 
250,000 are Catholics; four only are priests: only 175 priests 
in all are working amongst them. The explanation is partly 
the distortion of conscience caused by slave-holding, partly 
paucity of clergy. Readers of the “ Life of Cardinal Vaughan” 
will recall with interest in this connection many illustrations of 
these causes. He visited America shortly after the Civil War 
and was horrified by the attitude of some Southern Catholics, 


* In the Northern Territory there is one person to 100 square miles! 
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clerical and lay, towards the conversion of the blacks, an attitude 
attributable to the strong passions aroused by the war. We read, 
moreover, in the same work,! that in 1866 the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, unable to find a remedy at home, appealed to Europe 
for priests to evangelize the blacks, which explains, what must 
have puzzled many, why the first apostolic enterprise, undertaken 
in 1871 by the future Cardinal’s great Missionary College at 
Mill Hill, was a mission to the American negroes. Apparently 
the effort was not sustained: indeed, American Catholics might 
well take it as a reproach that their land should still be con- 
sidered as a missionary country, beholden to Europe for help. 
On the other hand, as Father William Markoe has shown in a 
series of rousing articles in America, the conversion of the negro 
in the States has hardly so far been seriously attempted. And 
yet upon the Christianizing and education of this prolific race, 
some six million of whom are still pagans, depend, it would seem, 
the interests of Church and State alike. 


No one could be present at the opening of the 

The ora new C.T.S. premises in Victoria Street, West- 
«ch minster, on April 27th, without realizing that 

the Church in this country can now be definitely 

said to have emerged from the catacombs. A very eminent ec- 
clesiastic has declared that this movement of the C.T.S. ranks 
second in the fortunes of the Church only to that which produced 
Westminster Cathedral itself. At any rate the new offices will 
serve, like the Cathedral, to make the Faith better known. As God 
has made only one formal revelation and founded the Catholic 
Church to preserve and promulgate it, it follows that all rival 
Churches and all bodies that deny Christianity are to some extent 
teaching falsehood. Literature of all sorts, pulpits and plat- 
forms of every variety, inasmuch as they reject Catholic Truth, 
are constantly spreading erroneous views of God's rights and 
claims, of man’s duty and destiny. Like another deluge this 
sea of error has submerged the country for three and a half 
centuries, so that men have come to consider revelation a myth 
and truth unascertainable. The forty-odd million of non- 
Catholics around us are in a state of religious flux, blown about 
by every wind of doctrine, and, humanly speaking, they must 
remain so until Catholic Truth is brought to them by Catholic 
speakers and writers. The glories of the Cathedral attract many 
within earshot of its pulpit: the prominent and well-appointed 
character of the new C.T.S. centre may bring many within reach 
of the written word: the enterprise and zeal of Catholics, stimu- 
lated by this vigorous development, will surely cause the work of 
distribution, the sowing of the seed, to become the concern of all 


* Vol. I., pp. 166 sqq. 
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those who are not privileged to speak in pulpit or park. The 
whole business of Catholic propaganda, which is the business of 
every Catholic gifted with the Faith, must receive an immense 
impetus from this bold advance. Already in other great centres 
similar projects are in train, and it may be that in this generation 
the unhappy heirs of the false Reformation may be enabled to 
know what they have been robbed of—the beauty and truth of 
God’s revelation through His Church. 

All Catholics will rejoice that the mainspring of the energies 
thus successfully crowned, Mr. W. Reed-Lewis, late Secretary 
of the Business Executive, who in less than a year has doubled 
the membership of the Society, greatly increased its funds and 
set its work so prominently before the public, has been decorated 
by His Holiness with the Knighthood of St. Gregory, and singled 
out for especial commendation in a letter from the Papal Secre- 
tary of State. 

One may have thought, as we certainly did, that 


—— ex-King Karl's attempt to regain the throne of 
of Hungary. Hungary by force and in violation of his parole 


was wrong and ill-advised, and still regret his 
untimely death and sympathize with his widow and family. He 
was emphatically a good man in the grip of tragic circumstances, 
his heart was not in Prussia’s war of aggression and, if he could 
have managed it, he would have ended the conflict in the spring 
of 1917. But the Empire he inherited, like most others indeed, 
was a blend of force and fraud, and its dissolution was a just 
requital for the crimes of its formation. It is to be hoped that 
the Allies will deal generously with the family of a fallen foe, 
who had no share in the iniquity of the war, and would perhaps in 
calmer times fulfilled the réle of an enlightened and conscientious. 
ruler. 
We welcome this week (April 28th) a new and 
The New enlarged Universe, printed on excellent paper, 
“Universe.” and a great improvement in clearness of type 
and everything that makes a newspaper read- 
able and pleasant to handle, on its predecessors. The Universe 
has been conspicuous of late years for the excellence and variety 
of its foreign Catholic intelligence, a matter of especial impor- 
tance for us in this country who are largely at the mercy of 
Jewish or anti-Catholic agencies. It has consistently upheld a 
sane Catholic view on education and other social matters. It 
has striven for genuine peace with Ireland. It has eschewed 
merely party politics whether radical or reactionary. It has been 
a valuable bond of union and medium of communication between 
various Catholic interests in this country. Consequently the token 
of prosperity or of enterprise seen in its new appearance is a mat- 
ter of congratulation for the Catholic body at large which it 
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serves so admirably. We are promised further important de- 
velopments in the contents of the paper, but that must not deter 
us from bearing cordial witness to its achievements hitherto. 


If the charity of any person is frozen at its 
The Agony = source by doubt of the reality of the sufferings 
the Volga. of the famine-stricken Russians, the piteous ap- 
peals for whom still harrow us in press adver- 
tisements, the perusal of an acticle called “The Agony on the 
Volga” in the current Review of Reviews will undoubtedly set it 
flowing. For in addition to the terrible stories in the letterpress, 
wherein we learn that about ten millions are still out of reach 
of organized relief, there are yet more terrible pictures of the 
dying and the dead, which tell us much more vividly than the 
most eloquent language what hunger really means. No Christian 
heart could retain recollection of these incredibly ghastly photo- 
graphs and refuse at least some modicum of help. A shilling 
will feed a child for a week: one pound will save a life.1 
THE EDITOR. 


t The address of the ‘“‘ Save the Children Fund,” of which the Cardinal is 
one of the Patrons, is 42, Langham Street, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 








III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Fall, The, and Redemption by the Cross [Dom G. Démaret in Za Vie et 
les Arts Liturgigues, March, 1922, p. 203]. 

Love of God according to St. Thomas [Pére Garrigou-Lagrange in 
Revue des Jeunes, April 25, 1922, p. 130]. 

Matter and Form, not a physical theory [B. G. Swindells, S.J., in 
MONTH, May, 1922, p. 389]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


“ Anglicanism” in U.S.A. as exhibited in Zhe Living Church [F. Keeler 
in America, April 8, 1922, p. 587]. 

Catholic Truth Society, Opening of New Premises [ 7ad/et, Universe, 
April 29, 1922]. 

Coulton, Mr. G. G., and the English Cluniacs [Egerton Beck in 7ad/et, 
April 29, 1922, p. 529]. 

Christian Science ; discussion and exposure [L. Rouse in E¢udes, April 5 
and 20, 1922]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Catechism, How to improve the [E. R. Hull, S.J., in Examiner, Feb. 18— 
April 15, 1922). 

** Inquisition,” Shakespeare and the [Rev. A. V. Phillips in Catholic 
Times, April 22, 1922, p. 7.] 

Church in the U.S.A., Growth of [E. V. O’Hara in America, March 18, 
1922, p. 515]; 
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REVIEWS 


1—CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN CULTS! 


HE threads by which Mr. E. Bevan binds together the 
essays which compose his Hellenism and Christianity 
are of the finest. He asks first whether the West really can- 
not influence the East, and says that that is no unreasonable 
question, for there is no one East—how fatuous to throw 
India and Japan into one formula!—and, as for the West, 
what is so far really special in it is Hellenistic Rationalism, 
and he sees no reason why that should not influence—he does 
not mean, transform—the Oriental cultures. Unluckily, Mr. 
Bevan dates the modern world from the Renaissance, and 
ignores the thirteenth-century philosophical triumphs, dur- 
ing which period he thinks Hellenism was still sheltering 
among the Arabs, even more completely than those of the 
fourth and fifth centuries A.D. He does not succumb to the 
intellectual snobbery which dictates the contemptuous refer- 
ences quoted on p. 109; but we would go further than he, and 
assert that the period of Cyril of Alexandria need not fear 
to compare itself with that of Plato and Aristotle, or at least 
of the best Stoics. We fear that in this essay, and others 
on the whole like it, there is a certain assumption that the 
modern world, which he feels to be creative, will mainly help 
the Orient. Our own surmise is that it will mainly spoil and 
vulgarize it. Western thought is once more too confused to 
be of constructive service anywhere just now; and our prac- 
tice is scarcely spiritualizing. And we distrust the donnish 
outlook which can be responsible for the double patronage 
involved in this sentence: “ There are many classes of my 
countrymen with whom I should find it far more Cifficult to 
hold intercourse than with an even moderately educated 
Indian.” 

An essay on Bacchylides asks, but scarcely answers, why 
Greek lyric inspiration burnt itself out so quickly; one on the 
Anthology seems really just a make-weight. But a study of 
the first contact of Christianity with paganism is emancipated 

1(1) Hellenism and Christianity. By Edwin Bevan. London: Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 275. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


(2) Mithraism and Christianity. By L. Patterson, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 102. Price, 6s. net. 
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from the schematizing tendencies of rationalists, like the 
German moralists (Harnack), or the French eschatologists 
(Loisy), and sees the original, fountainous force of the Faith, 
constructing all things new, from outlook on life to method 
of life, and even to sheer language. But he does not follow 
this out firmly enough in subsequent essays, though the next 
one is really good and innovating. It studies the likelihood 
of the existence of the idea of a Redeemer in Gnostic sys- 
tems, or rather in the elements out of which they were con- 
structed. No; the Descent and Return of the Gnostic Logos 
did nothing that may well be compared with the work 
assigned by Christianity to the Incarnation. Two essays on 
‘Augustine are interesting, but do not add much necessary 
light; one on Dirt is amusing, but not necessary either. One 
on Cheerfulness really does go some way to distinguishing 
between the Christian happiness and the Epicurean; and has, 
later, some interesting pages in which he practically depre- 
cates the all-grim optimism of the last years of Tyrrell, and 
welcomes the austere optimism of the old age of Father 
Hecker. You cannot just be cheerful, but must not find it 
too hard to be happy! A true happiness is the best of Pro- 
gress, and Mr. Bevan is not clear whether we can, in conse- 
quence, be sure we have progressed since cave-dwellers’ days. 
Science certainly can promise no such progress. Reason and 
Dogma, too, is a chapter which buffets cock-sure science and 
philosophy; and though we think that Mr. Bevan is too 
agnostic, or at the least unwisely (from his own point of 
view) modernist—he thinks evidence neither does, nor need, 
prove the Virgin Birth nor Resurrection—their non-occur- 
rence would not matter to the Christian creed—he ends by 
making it very clear that no modern force has ever disproved 
Christianity, and perhaps never can do so. The last page is 
very good indeed. Though we think the book has the flaws 
we have mentioned, it is far ahead, in logic as in liberty of 
mind, of most of the books upon this sort of subject. Things 
being as they are, we should not be sorry if our non-Catholic 
University population used this, and Mr. Glover’s, book upon 
Christianity. At least its mind would not get gravely im- 
prisoned in rationalist shibboleths. One or two passages (as 
on Original Sin) make us doubt whether the author has ever 
really grasped traditional dogma. If he had, he would feel 
less incentive to put the power of Christianity so predomin- 
anily in “ experience” and “ values.” 
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Mr. L. Patterson, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Vice-Principle of Chichester Theological College, is, in his 
Mithraism and Christianity, on the side of the angels; that 
is, he does not think that Christianity was created by, or 
plagiarized from, Mithraism or its antecedents. We confess 
that we think he spoils a good case by being, on the one 
hand, not quite clear enough about what Christianity dog- 
matically is, as in his idea of the Atonement, or of Revela- 
tion, and also by accepting some rather academic conclu- 
sions of Old Testament criticism, as when he cannot see that 
the “ Suffering Servant” of Isaiah is in part, at least, the 
Messiah, or that the Messiah himself is “ preternatural,”’ by 
no means only in Enoch. But massively the author’s views 
on these points matter less, because even so, he does not admit 
plagiarism. On the other hand, he adds nothing to M. 
Cumont’s splendid volumes, but could even criticize them 
more than he does, as M. Cumont would be the first to admit. 
For example, the “ Cilician pirate” theory of the introduction 
of Mithraism into the Roman world is less and less in favour ; 
also, that Mithraism was almost primarily an army cult. The 
army’s shrines were more likely to survive than others: doubt- 
less the army did like Mithra and carry his cult about; but 
by no means dare we deduce from the qualities of some 
idealized soldier what the ethic of Mithraism was. We know 
nothing at all about its ethic really, unless we choose to assume 
that it preserved and reinforced the virtues preconized by 
the older Persian religion, which we dare not do. We may 
say that we do not even know that Roman Mithraism taught 
continence: the omitted subject of Tertullian’s abet et 
uirgines is probably diabolus, not Mithra. In fact, ninety- 
nine per cent of what can be said about Mithraism is still a 
hypothetical interpretation of symbolic carvings, and not an 
affair of documents. For we should use much earlier docu- 
ments as evidence for the beliefs of the Roman-Mithraic 
period, of all others; the dating of the Avesta itself is sharply 
disputed ; and the words of a Julian Apostate never show what 
there was in paganism, but what he wanted to find or to put 
into it. Frankly, we must give up all hope of equipping 
Mithra with a mother other than the Rock; we must elimin- 
ate all attempt of making him into a suffering Messiah, by 
way of Attis or Adonis; in his association with Ishtar he was 
Shamash, but would have required to be Tammuz if he was to 
coalesce, later, with Attis. Herodotus’s identification of him 
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with Mylitta must then be otherwise explained—the feminine- 
shaped name Mitra is probably quite enough. We distrust, 
too, the translation of any Persian formula as “ word Incarn- 
ate,” and we cannot allow that the mediatorship of either 
Mithra or of Philo’s Logos is coincident with that taught 
by SS. Paul and John. The Christian Logos mediates be- 
cause He is both God and man: the Philonic, because he is 
neither. A detail. Mr. Patterson could go further than 
he does about the shepherds. I think they occur seven times 
on the extant monuments, though he quotes only four cases. 
Once, a club, which may be the shepherd’s pedum, and, though 
not always, the ram and the sheep, warrant our saying they 
are shepherds. Often the Birth of Mithra is structurally 
separated from them; and where they are clearest, the birth 
is in a quite different compartment of the sculptured frame- 
work; the shepherds cannot be said to adore. In some of 
the most important slabs they are absent. Constantly the 
rock-birth is depicted alone. And nearly all the rest of these 
identifications are no more secure. Only once does Mr. Pat- 
terson, I think, slip into the formula “ surely must” have been, 
when he wants to admit that the Mithraic Cup contained wine 
as well as water [no authority says it did]. His book is good 
and learned, but hesitates more than it need. 


2—SOPHOCLEAN FRAGMENTS! 


EADERS of THE MONTH are already acquainted with 

the valuable contributions made within the last two 

years by Mr. Johnson Walker to the literary, historical and 

textual criticism of Greek Drama. This author’s /chneutae, 

Macedonian Trilogy and Euripidean Fragments have been 

favourably noticed in these pages. The present volume runs 

closely on the same lines as the last-mentioned, with just 

this difference, that the comments on Sophocles are based, 
not on Nauck’s, but on Pearson's edition. 

The writer passes in review all verse fragments that claim 
Sophocles for author. Some of these he wisely passes by 
without comment; others—and those in considerable num- 
ber—he attempts to restore to their pristine form, so as to 
supply sense where it was wanting, or to remove blemishes, 
or in general to render the text more intelligible. 


‘ Emended by Richard Johnson Walker. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne. Pp. 122. Price, 12s. 6d. 
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This kind of work, though conjectural, affords scope for 
the display of acumen, brilliant scholarship and extensive 
acquaintance with all extant Greek dramas. And for this task 
Mr. Johnson Walker is obviously well equipped. There is 
the further advantage that his quest is not certitude, but only 
a measure of probability. The value of research of this kind 
lies, not in conquests won in the domain of knowledge and 
in certainty achieved, but in the methods used, the princi- 
pies applied, and the happy similitude between corrupt and 
defective words and the lucid terseness of the emended sen- 
tence. Now what degree of probability should attach to the 
emendations so lavishly given in this volume? The present 
writer ventures to think that but very few will be regarded 
by scholars as final. Many will be pronounced plausible; the 
very erudition everywhere so conspicuous will make others 
seem far-fetched, sometimes even wide of the mark. ‘And yet 
each bears the stamp of great ingenuity. 

This is not the place to indulge in detailed criticism. We 
might venture on just one specimen and direct attention to 
Fragm. 132, p. 13: 

“Orov 5é un Ta pact érevOépws réyew 
"Ekeorti, vind S'év wore Ta yelpova, 
‘Apaptiat cparrover thy cwrnpiar. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


Where leave is denied a man freely to propound the policy 
that is easiest and where the worse prevails ina state, there safety’ 
is foiled by mistakes. 


Among the commonplaces of Greek Rhetoric was the anti- 
thesis presented by the bold policy of following the dest 
course rather than the easiest. In the Drama this trite anti- 
thesis hinged on two words, rgora the dest and pacra the 
easiest. A good instance is furnished by the above lines. 
In the line preceding the initial one of those given above, 
there was probably a reference to the easiest course, Ta pacra. 
And so the scribe inadvertently copied this word a second 
time, thus eliminating ra X@or’, which is wanted. Restore the 
latter, and without more ado you restore sense and vigour 
to the whole. The author's suggestion, ap alo’, despite its 
erudition, seems to us far-fetched. 

Happily, as has been stated, the author would himself be 
the last to claim finality for his suggestions. Indeed, this 
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volume abounds in corrections and even in repudiations of 
opinions previously put forward. This, however, is inevitable 
in the domain of mere probability; nor does this fact detract 
from the genuine merits of a book which should find a place 
in every classical library. The printers have done their work 
well; but the price, even in times of excessively high costs, 
is such as to militate against the sale of the book. 


3—THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM' 


HE Bruges seminary is a fruitful source of theological 
writings of various kinds, and we welcome the third 
edition of a well-known work by one of its former professors. 
In the first place, it is a serious contribution to the study of 
the Synoptic Problem, to which the 88 pages of introduction 
are devoted. Then comes a harmony of the three Synoptic 
gospels as found in the Latin Vulgate, the texts being arranged 
in parallel columns, well divided by numerous headings, and 
with helpful footnotes, mostly dealing with textual or har- 
monic questions. There is an appendix upon gospel harmony 
at the end, and a good index to sections and verses. 

The introduction itself is followed by an analytical sum- 
mary, so that it is easy to follow the author’s argument. His 
most important conclusions will probably be found to be that 
St. Luke used St. Mark (p. lxxiv.), and that Greek Matthew 
used Greek Mark (p. lxxviii.). About neither conclusion is 
he unbecomingly positive. For ourselves we should look upon 
the second as highly probable, once the conclusion is adopted, 
as it is with good reason by the Biblical Commission, that St. 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Aramaic. Still, we should ex- 
pect an oral tradition to have existed in Greek among the 
first Christians no less than in Aramaic, and this would exer- 
cise a great influence in any case, whether St. Mark had 
actually been written or no. As to St. Luke having used 
St. Mark we are frankly sceptical; it must be remembered 
that in any case St. Mark comes nearest to the common 
original, whether written or merely oral, but himself works 
up that original. It may be worth while to refer Canon 
Camerlynck to an article in the first volume of Bid/ica, upon 
“the place of memory in the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels,” where much is said of which he has not taken suffi- 


' Evangeliorum Synopsis. Auctore A. Camerlynck. Bruges: Beyaert. 
(London : Herder.) 3rd edition. Pp. Ixxxviii. 206. Price, 12 francs. 1921. 
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cient account. In the harmony itself we much regret that he 
has found no place for the fourth gospel; the student needs 
it, and the omission impedes scientific study, for it is there 
that the true key to the harmony is often to be found. And, 
indeed, this could be proved from the appendix to this very 
book. In general, however, the work is carefully and capably 
done, and we wish this edition also every success. 


4.—AN INTRODUCTION TO SCRIPTURE.! 


E welcome yet another fruit of the Biblical revival set 

on foot by the encyclical Providentissimus Deus of 
Pope Leo XIII., and so powerfully supported by the late 
Pope Benedict XV. in his encyclical Spiritus Paraclitus at the 
time of the fifteenth centenary of St. Jerome. For ourselves, 
we feel little doubt that the quickest and surest path for 
Catholic truth into the hearts of our non-Catholic brethren 
lies through Holy Writ, and therefore in the present fer- 
ment of religious unrest we are convinced that this Biblical 
revival has a special significance and peculiar promise for the 
English-speaking world. On the other hand, in our present 
necessities, it is not very easy either to produce scholars or 
to give them sufficient scope when produced; a Catholic and 
English literature of the Bible, or at all events a great ad- 
vance both in the quantity and quality of that literature, is 
still an urgent need, both for Catholics themselves and for 
outsiders. 

We welcome, therefore, an important contribution towards 
the meeting of this need. Mgr. Grannan’s four volumes, 
as Archbishop Hayes of New York tells us in his preface, 
“represent, in the main, the painstaking labour of many years 
as professor in the Catholic University of Washington.’’ We 
can recognize, indeed, the work of one who has traversed 
the whole ground carefully, and gives us the results of his 
mature deliberation. The first volume is mainly concerned 
with the history of languages and texts and versions; the 
second with textual and higher criticism; the third with the 
more theological issues of inspiration and canonicity; the 

' A General Introduction to the Bible. By the Right Rev. Charles P. 
Grannan, D.D., Ph.D., Consultor to the Pontifical Biblical Commision, 


Professor Emeritus of the Catholic University of America. London, Herder: 
4 Vols. 876 pages. Price, 32s. net. 1921. 
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fourth and last with Biblical hermeneutics, or the principles 
and practice of interpretation. The work appears to us to 
be somewhat dear, but that is perhaps a necessary evil nowa- 
days, and we must be grateful that it is published at all. 
It is certainly readable; print and paper and binding are 
good, and the style itself flowing and agreeable. 

Even in the four volumes some rather important depart- 
ments of the subject, such as Biblical archeology, Biblical 
theology, Biblical history, receive but little consideration. 
Indeed, another volume or two might usefully be written upon 
these topics; and even elsewhere we have noticed at times 
a certain lack of concreteness, a failure to push the dis- 
cussion home and to state the problems as they are to-day, 
a failure also to give the copious illustrations from the sacred 
text which might have supplied valuable footnotes. The 
textual problem in the New Testament is a case in point. 
We regret, too, that under the heading “Catholic English 
Versions” the author shows himself unaware even of the 
existence of the Westminster Version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, though it was begun so long ago as 1913, and numbers 
Dr. Gigot among its most distinguished contributors. With- 
out a version of this kind from the originals no solid progress 
in Biblical studies is possible, and it ought to be indicated 
to students. 

On the other hand, there are also features of outstanding 
valuc in this Introduction, chief among them to our thinking 
the treatment of “ Higher Biblical Criticism’ in the second 
volume. The author has some feeling remarks on this sub- 
ject in the preface to that volume which command our full 
sympathy; in conclusion, he notes that we have almost no 
work which “ explains its nature, its meaning, its purpose, its 
various kinds, its province or sphere of work, its methods, 
its principles, its assumptions, and its results, whether good 
or bad. This is what the writer has attempted to do in this 
volume, and the attempt has cost him infinite labour.” We 
can only congratulate him upon the striking success of his 
attempt. Biblical students should read this part with 
especial care, for they will not easily find anything like it 
anywhere else; we hope, however, that they will take the 
trouble to study the whole work attentively, for their trouble 
will be amply repaid. 











SHORT NOTICES. 
DEVOTIONAL. 


T. BERNARD'S great treatise, De Consideratione, was written for 

the guidance of Pope Eugenius, his pupil, but humbler people also may 
find solace and light in the excellent translation made of it by a “ priest 
of Mount Melleray” and called On Consideration (Browne and Nolan: 
price 7s.6d.). The fervent eloquence of the Saint is fairly well pre- 
served in the translation, and a number of notes elucidate the text 
adequately. 

Another old-time work has been resuscitated by F. S. Mollitor, O.F.M., 
who has translated from the writings of St. Bonaventure a little treatise 
on The Virtues of a Religious Superior (Herder: 3s. net), which can 
be read with much profit by those who have charge over their brethren. 
The saint selects Justice, Mercy, Patience, Edification, Discretion and 
the Spirit of Prayer as the most necessary qualities in the ruler. 

Under the title A Franciscan View of the Spiritual and Religious 
Life (T. Baker: 5s. 6d. net) Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M., renders into 
English the same tractate of St. Bonaventure, the Latin name of which 
s “De Sex Alis Seraphim,” together with two shorter discussions, one 
on the Franciscan Order and the other called “The Twenty-Five In- 
junctions,” pious counsels concerning perfection. 

Two small volumes, both of a convenient pocket size, translated from 
the works of Quadrupani, have been issued by Téqui (Paris) at 1.50 fr. 
each. These are the Direction pour Rassurer dans leurs Doutes les 
Ames Timorées and the Direction Pratique et Morale pour Vivre Chré- 
tiennement. Their scope is clearly indicated by their titles; as clearly 
and more briefly by the C.T.S. editions, ‘‘ The Christian Consoled” and 
“The Christian Instructed.” 

Le Contenu de la Morale, in two pocket volumes, by R. P. Louis 
Rouzic (Lethielleux: 4.00fr.) is a well-printed, clearly-stated “ primer 
of Christian ethics,” which fully justifies its purpose in explaining the 
basis of Catholic morals to young students. 

Messrs. Herder have published the fourth edition of a standard spiri- 
tual classic, Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life, by 
Father Moritz Meschler, S.J., in clear type on exceptionally good paper. 

Those who have read and profited by the detailed application made 
by Pére Sertillanges, O.P., of the text, “ For me to live is Christ,” to 
the moral pilgrimage of the Christian, will rejoice that in a second 
series of La Vie Catholique (Gabalda: 8.75 fr.), the eminent Dominican 
still further develops his theme. In these two books he envisages the 
whole range of human conduct, and by an abundance of apposite exam- 
ples and contrasts shows how truly, even from the world’s point of 
view, Christ is the Way that leads to life. 

Our readers have already made the acquaintance of the able and 
witty pastor whose conversations on points of doctrine with Catholics 
or non-Catholics Father C. D. McEnniry, C.SS.R., has chronicled for 
our edification. The third series of Father Tim’s Talks with people he 
met (Herder: 6s. net) is of the same bright and helpful character as the 
previous ones, and, though they postulate American conditions of life 
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and habits of thought, their lessons are just as useful to the ignorant 
and perplexed on this side the Atlantic. 

A similar endeavour to mingle the useful with the pleasant is repre- 
sented by Eton Fables (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. Cyril Aling- 
ton, Head Master of Eton, who uses an excellent talent in constructing 
allegories to convey moral truths to his youthful audiences. The Fables 
have a distinct literary value and the “ morals” are irreproachable. 


HOMILETIC. 

A vast amount of pulpit matter is crowded into The Preacher’s Vade- 
Mecum (Herder: 15s. net), translated from the French with adaptations 
and omissions to suit English-speaking countries. It is one of those 
books which every busy priest would like to have, but which no earnest 
priest would care to use more than necessary.‘ It can be used rightly 
as a stimulus to thought and meditation, and wrongly as a substitute 
for those necessary practices. Thus it is a book mainly for emergencies, 
for which it may be said to provide admirably. 

Of more restricted scope but of the same general character are the 
Short Sermons on the Sunday Epistles and Gospels (B.O. and W.: 6s. 
net), written by the Rev. F. P. Hickey, O.S.B., in the hope of its being 
helpful to the over-worked clergy. 


HAGIOGRAPHY. 

The entry of Blessed Margaret of Lorraine into the community of 
Poor Clares at Augentan was only the last act of a life of heroic sanctity, 
most of which was spent amidst the cares and distractions of family 
and court life and eventually in the exercise of sovereignty over her 
Duchy. In La Bienheureuse Marguerite de Lorraine (Téqui: 7.50 fr.), 
Canon René Guérin has given a full and well-documented account of 
this gracious life wherein Christian contempt of the world was combined 
with the utmost sagacity in its affairs. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Those interested in Quietism, that bastard form of Mysticism, will 
welcome Le Quietiste Espagnol, Michel Molinos (1628—1696), which Pére 
Paul Dudon, S.J., has recently published (Beauchesne: pp. xxi.-310). It 
wakens echoes of an old controversy which in the seventeenth century 
caused a great stir in Italy and France. Fr. Dudon’s work is based on the 
relevant documents which he has studied on the spot in those countries 
and in Spain, and of which many seem to have been used by him for 
the first time. He gives a clear account of Molinos’ predecessors, sets 
out the teaching which he spread abroad, and compares its main 
principles with the Church's traditional teaching on prayer. He reminds 
us that the books of Father Buonhomo and Father Segneri written 
against Molinos were put on the Index, and shows the extraordinary 
influence that the Quietist had in Rome itself. He then clearly traces 
the gradual gathering of a strong feeling against the Quietist teaching, 
based on reports of its evil effects, describes the long ecclesiastical trial 
of Molinos and the grounds of his condemnation. The sentence is given in 
full in an appendix, whence it appears that the immoral tendencies of the 
absolute passivity taught by Molinos had reached evil fruition in the 
great director of souls himself, who had probably for years been guilty of 
carnal sins. The cases of Fenelon, Madame Guyon and Pére Lacombe 
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are mentioned, in so far as the condemnation of Molinos affected them, 
but are not, in view of the scope of the book, gone into with much detail. 


FICTION. 


Mr. Oldmeadow is heartily to be congratulated on bringing his three 
volume account of the career of Henry Coggin to a triumphant close 
by the publication of Wildfang (Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net). There 
is no falling off in style or interest in this final book, wherein the author's 
minute and loving knowledge of music and the arts, including the art of 
cooking, his all-pervading humour, his dramatic sense, his consistent 
and vivid characterization, his descriptive power, his lordship of language, 
find full scope. Whatever may be said of their artificialities and occa- 
sional /omgueurs, these three books stand high above the ruck of con- 
temporary fiction for loftiness of ideal and excellence of workmanship. 
The present volume, since Coggin dies before the end, finishes rather 
on an anti-climax, nor will the manner of his death satisfy the moralist 
as he takes direct and positive means to accelerate his end and that of his 
companion. 

The anti-spiritualist novel, Professor Aylmer’s Experiment (Hurst 
and Blackett: 7s. 6d.), which Mr. A. J. Anderson has written is a story 
which may be left on any table and placed in any hands; and that in 
these days of suggestive and irreligious fiction is not a small thing to say. 
As the writer identifies himself throughout with the Catholic point of 
view, we may fairly infer that the book possesses merits beyond the ordin- 
ary when we find a work so uncompromisingly “Romanist” published 
by a firm which normally holds aloof from literature of this religious 
tendency. Mr. Anderson leaves the impression of a practised writer. 
The incidents, if somewhat sensational, do not too crudely outrage the 
reader’s sense of what is seemly and possible, though one or two in- 
cidents, such as the death of the cat Abdul come rather near the border- 
line. The supreme excellence of the professor’s “ synthetic brandlings "’ 
and Zoe Aylmer’s talk about the entelechy and the colloid are not alto- 
gether convincing, and this sense of unreality seems to us to react 
upon the spiritualistic phenomena of the story. But we are in hearty 
agreement with the general moral of the story that spiritualism is vastly 
more dangerous than is suspected by most of those who dabble in it, 
and from this point of view we believe that the book, by suggesting 
this doubt to those who are otherwise heedless, may be of real service to 
those who read it seriously. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The series of Handbooks called “ The Provinces of Ireland,” edited 
by George Fletcher and issued by the Cambridge University Press, aims 
at giving in brief compass a clear account of the physical features of 
the country, its fauna and flora, its economic activities and possibilities, 
its antiquities and its distinguished men. Ulster and Munster (price 
6s. 6d. net each), already published, are abundantly and excellently 
equipped with maps, plans and photographs. There is an entire absence 
of controversial and political matter, which makes the books suitable 
for school use. 

A more local, patriotism is catered for by Mr. P. H. Ditchfield’s 
The City of London (S.P.C.K.: 4s. net), one of “ The Story of the English 
Towns” series, which gives a stirring historical and topographical ac- 
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count of the growth and fortunes of the great city from its foundation, 
adorned by many excellent drawings and photographs. 

H.M. Stationery Office send us two volumes, The Acts of Privy 
Council, 1613—1614 (Imperial House, Kingsway,£1), and Lists and Indiceg 
No. XLVI. (£1 7s. 6d.). The first volume gives a vivid picture of govern- 
ment under the Star Chamber. Though the general public policy is great 
interest, we have only space here to deal with the affairs of Catholics, 
About eighty of them come unter the Council's lash in one way or other; 
but happily the persecution which followed the Powder Plot is relaxing, 
and the penalties and restrictions are somewhat less severe. In these 
letters, however, only gentlefolk and persons of influence are being dealt 
with, while the people at large were being harried by the law courts and 
the clergy. The second volume sent us gives a wonderful idea of the 
riches in the Record Office, for this volume refers to quite miscellaneous 
volumes and bundles. The following catch the eye as we turn the leaves. 
Forfeited estates (1715—1755), pp. 15, 50, 51, 170; Recusants, 187; French 
refugee clergy, pp. 120, 214; Maynooth, p. 204. For Ireland and the 
Colonies the entries are numerous. 

“The priests in their convention made plain to the most critical 
observer that all rivalries of preference or of policy could be forgotten 
in the common zeal of a missionary adventure,’’—a venture which seeks to 
realize “the vision of England once more possessed of her national and 
Catholic heritage.” Such, we are assured in the Introduction to the 
Report of the First Anglo-Catholic Priest’s Convention (The Society 
of SS. Peter and Paul: 6s. net), was the spirit which animated those 
of the Anglican clergy who assembled in conference at Oxford last 
July. Not that “the Anglo-Catholic priesthood of England is, at this 
moment, wholly of one mind in its own house.” There is, of course, an 
episcopal interpreter of Anglicanism who would have us believe that 
the faith of the Anglican Church neither is, nor should be, that which 
is here set forth. Nor yet that there were no “ cross-currents of feeling. 
or even divergences of aim” amongst that section of the Anglican clergy 
whose mentality this book represents. The hyphenated term, “ Anglo- 
Catholic,” still symbolizes, as it should do, a combine. Yet it is a com- 
bine with a remarkable character, and a truly great aim, an aim which, 
however fraught with divergency in detail, is yet so much one in ideal 
that it has reawakened faith in the hearts of many thousands of English, 
folk, and has welded together their pastors in one missionary body 
where differences dwindle into insignificance in face of the great end 
that is in view. No wonder the Bishop of Durham has found it necessary 
to write another book to tell us what Anglicanism should be. The general 
subject of the Conference was “ Priestly Efficiency,” intellectual, prac- 
tical, personal. And if we mention that under this head were treated 
Scripture, Faith, Dogmatic and Moral ‘Theology, Worship, The 
Eucharist, Confession and Direction, the Teaching of Children, Adoles- 
cents, Adults, the Ideal of Priesthood and the Priest’s Rule of Life, it 
will be seen that the efficiency demanded is not lacking in scope. The 
prophet of pessimism has foretold that the Catholic movement in the 
Church of England will soon wane. We must confess that we see no 
sign of it. Nor can we doubt that the issue will ultimately be, even as 
in a leader, the Church Times has recently foreshadowed. Lambeth 
proposes a compromise, but a compromise can satisfy no one, neither 
those to whom it is offered, nor those by whom it is made. 
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We are glad to see in English dress and in more readable form the 
inspiring little booklet, one of the series Les /dées Pédagogigtes, which 
is devoted to the work of the foundress of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame. The Educational Ideals of Blessed Julie Billiart (Longmans: 
2s. net) will find, we trust, a wider public amongst those who are en- 
gaged in school work. In the flourishing training-colleges and schools 
of the Congregation we see the best evidence of the soundness of Blessed 
Julie’s ideals. 

The Rector of St. Dunstan’s, Manchester, the Rev. Father Routledge, 
has written a graceful and erudite little sketch of his Patron—A Short 
Life of St. Dunstan—which may be had for 4d., wrappered, from Byrne 
Bres., Chapel Street, Salford, or from the Rectory. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Archbishop of Bombay has written an eloquent plea for perfection 
through love of our Lord, love aroused by study and sympathy, in A More 
Excellent Way (Manresa Press: 3d.) 

The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5c. each) for February 22nd 
contains an eloquent appreciation of the new Pope by Father J. Reville, 
S.J., which has been honoured by a special letter of thanks from His 
Holiness himself, and a further refutation of ‘‘ The Prophecy of Malachy,” 
which is the more tenaciously credited by the uneducated, the more the 
learned expose it. In the issue for March 8th there are discussed ‘“ The 
duties and responsibilities of Parents,” ‘‘ Education for Citizenship,” 
and “The Churches Missionary Spirit.” ‘ Evolution true and false” 
is exhaustively treated in a number of articles appearing in March 22nd 
and April 8th: the former number also contains a clear declaration by 
Father Peter Finlay, S.J., of the rules which should govern the clerical 
participation in politics, and the latter a lecture by Mr. Belloc on the 
Middle Ages. 

The new twopenny pamphlets from the C.T,S. bear the imprint of its 
new premises, and are a worthy sample of the increasingly useful work 
we may expect from that source in the future. The most important is 
the treatise on The Duties of Parents towards their Children, by Father 
B. Wolferstan, S.J., an aspect of the Fourth Commandment which needs 
as much emphasizing as the more obvious one. Father Wolferstan’'s 
precepts and counsels are those of a sane and experienced observer, 
and are worthy of careful study. In A Religion to be Born in, Dom 
Columba Stenson, O.S.B., deals with the esthetic side of Catholic wor- 
ship and shows with what accurate psychology it ministers to human 
needs and desires. - It might well be a duty of parents to read this 
booklet so as to be able to use Church functions in the training of their 
children. The Rev. T. A. Sullivan, in Catholic Foreign Missions, treats 
of a subject of immense interest and importance and gives a clear con- 
spectus of what is now being done by the Church here and abroad to 
convert the multitudes of heathens. With due caution, yet with genuine 
devotion to his subject, Abbot Cummins, O.S.B., tells of The Life and 
Legend of St. Ildefonsus, Archbishop of Toledo, the title itself indicating 
this sober criticism of the narrative. Those who know of the varied 
good works of the Daughters of the Cross, who have sixteen houses in 
different parts of England, will be glad to have in brief compass the 
life of their Foundress, Ven. Thérése Haze (1782—1876), whose cause 
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was introduced in 1911. It is a simple record of hard practical work, 
done without earthly éc/a¢ but done for God. Two Conversions contains 
the ever-interesting account of the dawning of the Faith on two earnest 
souls. 

From the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, which, like our own, has 
lately undergone reorganization, come some excellent twopenny pamph- 
lets. Two belong to the Dogmatic Series—The Rule of Faith, by Father 
P. Gannon, S.J., and Was Christ God? by Father Peter Finlay, S.J. 
Can we be Saints? by Frank Duff, is a practical guide to holy living. 
St. Joseph in the Gospels is an elaboration of a Pastoral by the Bishop 
of Meath, and deserves larger type. Dr. Louis Cassidy, in First Aid, 
gives a number of practical hints, dealing with accidents and sudden 
attacks of illness. 
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